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Phases of Modern Education 


II 
Education of Country Children for the Farm 


D. E. M'CLURE, EX-DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
LANSING, MICH. 


DUCATION is to know for the sake of living, not 
to live for the sake of knowing, and it is more 
important what we make children love and desire 
than what we make them learn.” This is a true 
saying and worthy of acceptation by all educators 
from the university up to the kindergarten. It has 
been truly observed that the ‘‘age in which we 
live is troubled by many voices which disturb 

without instructing us.” There is no end of the ‘* words,” 
‘¢ words,” ‘* words” in education, and sometimes we fellow crafts- 
men in education feel like Bassanio who said: ‘‘Gratiano speaks 
an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man in Venice. His 
reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; 
you shall seek all day ere you find them, and when you have 
them they are not worth the search.” 

It was with this thought in mind, doubtless, that the editors of 
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EpucaTION suggested that in discussing subjects soundings be 
made, invoice be taken of the history, status and promise of 
the future of educational movements presented. In other words, 
what have you done, what are you doing and what do you 
expect to accomplish? 

It is difficult to state in terms of time when the educational 
movement having for its end the education of children for the 
farm began, since the present status of rural life is an evolution 
involving many traveledroads. Within the past quarter century 
many of our educators, many of our leading agriculturists in 
farmers’ clubs and grange, have been seeking some way 
whereby country children could be given an education that 
would incline them towards the farm. Like all movements this 
one has had its halting places, its misdirected energies, its 
deserters, its laggards, but in spite of all these there has been 
progress made until now we are entering the twentieth century 
with a well defined purpose, wanting, it is true, the essentials 
for the success of purpose, organization. But that will come. 

In discussing this question we must not forget that we are a 
young nation in years; that we have behind us but a little more 
than a century of national life; that we are old in achievements 
that have employed all our wisdom, thought and strength. 

We commenced as a people by winning our independence, 
and when we came to examine the article of liberty secured, 
the picture was found too large for its constitutional frame. As 
a nation we were held together for a time, but never united. 
It required the Civil War to enlarge the setting of the jewel of 
liberty, and this war taxed every iota of our resources in order 
to preserve the union of states. 

After the war we started out to develop our country. So 
much virgin soil was ready for the farmer, such great oppor- 
tunities lay waiting for the manufacturer, and science gathered 
up the tears a nation was shedding for her heroic dead and 
converted them into steam that turned with tireless hands the 
countless wheels of toil. During the past generation, no nation 
or times have seen such a wealth producing period. Within this 
time one idea has dominated all others, and that is the money 
making idea, and this has developed abnormally the ‘‘ get rich 
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quick” appetite of the nation. Let us not forget for a moment 
that this idea has enlisted the forces of education. The youth 
is impressed with the idea that to secure as many almighty 
dollars as possible is the chief end of life. This idea has taken 
so complete possession of business men, statesmen, and all 
classes and callings of our nation that we now find ourselves in 
the whirlpool of ‘* graft,” diseased with the ‘‘ trusts” and para- 
lyzed with the mistrusts. 

Great cities have sprung up with greater opportunities for 
acquiring wealth. Labor saving machinery displaced nine out 
of every ten farm laborers, and the feverish spectacular life of 
the city said ‘‘come,” and the country boys and girls flocked to 
the city, leaving the isolated, simple life of the country. But 
the ebb tide is setting back from the city to the country. The 
‘‘ Equitable Life” lesson, the Senator Mitchell lesson, the 
boodle and graft lessons, all along the line are teaching the youth 
that the best kind of wealth is sweet content, peace of mind and 
joyous living. Out of the unrest has come a demand for a 
higher social, educational life for the country, a life that shall 
attract the children of the country and hold them there. Much 
has been achieved in educating children towards the farm, and 
much remains to be done in the great work. 

The educating of the country children for the farm will not 
come about through any one or two particularly striking agencies. 
Weare now undergoing almost a revolution in rural life brought 
about by free rural mail delivery, rural telephones and trolley 
cars. Farming is enlisting a higher grade of business talent, 
and many professional folk are entering with enthusiasm into 
the lessons that nature holds for the investigation. But the 
farmer must be his own teacher. Tons of lecture, words, will 
not instruct him, but doing that which makes for a larger social 
life, that which makes for higher ideals, will. Onthis point we 
have had some experience in Michigan, and experience is a 
teacher we can always trust. In this state there have come 
about, within the past few years, movements aiming at a better 
social iife, a closer communion of farm, home and school, the 
making of the rural school the social center of community 
life. The leader in this work is the ‘‘ Hesperia Movement,” 
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started at Hesperia, a small village situated in Oceana and 
Newaygo Counties, Michigan. This village is twelve miles 
from the nearest railroad point. 

The farmers, teachers, village folk and pupils organized a 
union association, hoping to accomplish the following results :-— 

1. To unite the farmers who pay the taxes that support the 
schools, the home makers, the teachers, the pupils, into a co- 
operative work for better rural school education. 

2. To give wholesome entertainment to the rural folk who, 
from necessity, are more or less isolated. 

3- To create a taste for good American literature in home 
and school, to cultivate higher ideals of citizenship. 

4- Summed up in brief, to make the rural schools character 
builders, to rid the districts of surroundings which destroy 
character, such as unkept school yards, foul, nasty outhouses, 
unfit teachers. 

This union association is fourteen years old, and is the most 
successful, unique, sociological educational movement of the 
day. The meetings of the association are held annually at 
Hesperia in February, beginning on Thursday night of the 
week in which the meetings are held and continuing until Sat- 
urday night. This gives three evening lectures or entertain- 
ments and two days solid program, inc'uding topics ranging all 
the way from raising potatoes to raising citizens. Some of 
America’s best platform speakers, best educators, best poets, 
best musicians, best sculptors, best agriculturists, have addressed 
the ‘‘ big meeting ” as it is familiarly called. 

Some of the results are as follows: Better school yards, out- 
buildi:.gs, schoolhouses, schoolrooms, teachers, literature for 
the rural folk to read. Many a man and woman whose lives 
have been broken upon the wheel of unremitting, often unremu- 
nerative toil have heard some of America’s best orators, sweet- 
est singers, have read some of the great writers’ messages, 
because of this movement, and their lives have been made 
happier, more influential, more hopeful. And the movement 
has spread to other states, to other counties in Michigan, 
notably Jackson and Arenac Counties. In Jackson County the 
enthusiastic, sensible county commissioner of schools, T. M. 
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Sattler, has organized his county into ten local teachers and 
farmers’ associations. Each association has a lecture course 
and a library. Commissioner Sattler is planning a great union 
meeting of all the teachers and patrons of his county to be held 
at Jackson City, the county seat, next winter. 

In Arenac County, one of the newer counties of Michigan, the 
county commissioner of schools, Morley E. Osborn, carried 
through last winter a rural lecture course covering the entire 
county, and the coming winter he expects to place a library of 
good books in every district school of the county. 

One step further and the whole length and breadth of the 
application of these movements to the education of children in 
the country towards the farm will stand before us. To educate 
children for the farm, to hold them on the farm, we must en- 
large rural environments, develop better social surroundings. 
At the present time the farmer may be addressed in the lan- 
guage of Ulysses to Laertes: ‘‘ Great is thy skill, oh father! 
Great thy toil; on every plant and tree thy cares are shown; 
nothing neglected but thyself alone.” 

The ‘* Hesperia Movement,” similar ones in Jackson and 
Arenac Counties, when crystallized into a state-wide rural sys- 
tem, means a rural township high school to which the farmer’s 
children, who live at a distance from the school, may drive in 
the morning and return at close of school. They can attend a 
high school then and be at home sharing in the duties of farm 
and home, no small element in the education of youth. They 
will learn the law of service. In these township high schools 
will be a hall dedicated to farmers’ and teachers’ meetings, 
lecture courses, commencement exercises, social gatherings 
where country folk touch elbows, meet and mingle with teachers 
and pupils, shake hands—yes, shake hands. There are only 
two kinds of people who never shake hands. One is the North 

American savage, the other the savage North American. Such 
a township high school would be the social center of commu- 
nity life. The plan now followed in the education of rural 
youth is to send them away from the farm and ‘home for sev- 
eral years, and, when they return, sometimes the farm home is 
too dull and commonplace for them. 
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The towrs:. » high school will educate the rural youth for 
the farm az. tor life, which is vastly more important. It will 
provide a .-.al center and a strong association, and, ‘‘if 
strong, it »s oecause the consciousness of kind is becoming 
both deeper and more comprehensive; because knowledge is 
ripening and thought is becoming more catholic; because the 
purposes of men are becoming more serious, and their ideals 
nobler. No nation that has lowered its aspirations or discour- 
aged the spirit of social contact has grown strong through the 
centuries. Held together in social relations, men modify each 
other’s natures. Intellect and conscious personality are de- 
veloped. The evolution of human nature is the function of 
society.” 


& 


October 


JULIA HARRIS MAY. 


Over the western hills 
The sunset day’s decline 
Brings a cooler air from yonder hills, 
As I sit beneath the pine. 
The withered leaflets blow 
From every branch and bush; 
October cometh, and I know 
The scarlet of her blush. 
The daisies have closed their eyes ; 
The golden-rod droops down; 
The birdlings are leaving for Southern skies, 
And their nests are bare and brown. 
But the maple leaves remain, 
Crimson, and scarlet, and gold; 
October is wearing her crown again, 
The crown that never grows old. 
** Stay, stay!” the ripples say, 
** And the heart of the summer hold. 
Oh stay, stay, stay!” 








The Board of Education in Large Cities 


DUANE MOWRY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HE necessity of encouraging popular education 

was early recognized in this country. The hold 
which this sentiment obtained has never forsaken 
our people. It is true that there is a small con- 
tingent of our population who would like to see 
our public schools dominated by a class, but the 
number is not large and it is not likely to become 
larger for many years to come. Indeed, it may 
be said that popular education has obtained a firm and_ lasting 
hold upon the popular will. So much so, that there is no prob- 
ability that a return to a system of selecting the members of 
boards of education in any other manner than by the people 
themselves will ever become universal, or operative to any con- 
siderable extent in this country. 

Almost universally are the common schools of the rural dis- 
tricts administered by boards of education elected by the people. 
And there appears to be no disposition to disturb this plan. It 
cannot be doubted that the comparatively few large cities 
which insist on the appointment to membership on their boards 
of education will return to the method of securing them by 
ballot by the people. The truth of the matter is that democracy 
in education finds its fullest exemplification in the adminis tra- 
tion of the public schools by the people direct. 

If the foregoing contentions are well taken, it would seem to 
be difficult to understand how there could be any considerable 
difference of opinion as to the method to be invoked in secur- 
ing membership on the governing body for the public schools of 
this country. And the difference of opinion is not large as 
compared with the entire population of the country. In the 
large cities, however, and by large cities are meant those cities 
containing a population of over fifty thousand inhabitants, 
there is some deep-seated opinion in favor of boards of educa- 
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commission of four which is appointed by the mayor. 
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tion appointed by the mayor, by the governor, by the local 
judges, by a commission, or by some other authority. But 
there is no unanimity of opinion as to what authority shall 
make the appointment. 

It is doubtless true that more than nine tenths of the common 
schools of this country are, and will continue to be, under the 
control of boards of education elected by the people. The 
friends of the appointive plan concede this. And it is also 
quite generally agreed that the elective method of securing 
the board of education works satisfactorily in the rural districts 
and in the smaller cities. It is argued that in these smaller 
communities there is sufficient interest aroused in school matters 
to get the very best material to serve on school boards. In the 
larger cities, however, the claim is made that the great voting 
mass is unsuited and unfitted, for one reason and another, to 
wisely exercise the elective franchise in the interests of the 
schools. Because of this alleged incapacity, there is no thought 
of disfranchising the citizens of their sovereign right in other 
important matters of municipal government. The purpose 
seems to be to draw the line against non-interference in school 
affairs. This paper, therefore, will deal, mainly, with boards 
of education in the larger cities. 

It is claimed that the public schools of this country are 
nearer to the people than any other branch of our government. 
This is so because they closely and vitally concern the heads 
of families; supplement the home in the education of children ; 
prepare the youth of the land for the assumption of the varied 
duties of citizenship; and prepare, or should prepare, both 
sexes for the stern duties of life. It is easily conceivable, 
therefore, that the common school, in theory at least, is a 
thoroughly democratic institution. It makes class and racial 
distinctions difficult; moulds, in this country, one of the most 
heterogeneous population on the face of the earth into 


1 The mayor appoints the members of the board of education in the following 
cities: New York; Baltimore; Buffalo; St. Paul; San Francisco; Washing- 
ton; Chicago. Philadelphia’s board is appointed by the judges of the court of 


common pleas. In New Orleans the board is appointed in part by the common 


council and in part by the governor. The Milwaukee board is appointed bya 
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one of the most intelligent and worthy of nations; and em- 
phasizes, as no other institution can, or does, the presence of 
the loftiest democratic ideals. Any attempt, therefore, to with- 
draw the control of the common schools of this country from the 
people should be viewed with distrust and not allowed to go 
unchallenged. The general rule is that the entire citizenship 
of a republic is a safe conservator of any institution in which it 
is deeply and sincerely interested. 

A writer? on municipal school administration says that the 
most common method of choosing a board of education is by 
popular vote, candidates being nominated from the city at large 
or from wards or sub-districts. Of this method he says: ‘It 
may be said in favor of popular election that the people are 
thus made to participate directly in the control of school affairs 
and that their interest and sense of responsibility are thus fos- 
tered. This plan is also consistent with the democratic idea of 
leaving as much power as may be directly in the hands of the 
people. Necessary reforms might be made with despatch by 
representatives in close touch with local needs and desires.” 

Another eminent authority® says: ‘‘I am in favor of boards 
elected by the people because they are more independent 
than boards appointed by the mayor or by the judges of the 
courts. . . . I think that representation of the people is essen- 
tial for cities as well as for states.” 

A lady teacher,* who stands high in the esteem of her sex 
and of the educational world, says substantially: ‘‘ No matter 
how great abuses may exist in the schools, and no matter how 
much public sentiment you may arouse by exposing them, you 
cannot ensure their being remedied while you have an appoin- 
tive board, for the mayor is never elected or defeated on a 
school issue, but always on the larger municipal issues. It is 
idle to hope to take the schools out of politics by giving the 
appointment of the school board to a man so bound hand and 
foot by politics as is the mayor.” 


2School Administration in Municipal Government, by Frank Rollins, Co- 
lumbia University Contributions to Education, etc., page 22. 

8Dr. William T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, in a 
personal letter to the writer. 
4Miss Margaret A. Haley, President of the National Federation of Teachers. 
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One of the Boston papers® makes the following editorial 
observations regarding the local schools: ‘‘ Under the elective 
system, whenever the people of Boston really want to improve 
their school board, they can do it. Under the appointive sys- 
tem, they could do it only when they wanted it sufficiently to 
sacrifice all other considerations to this one in the mayoralty 
election. Another objection to the proposed change is that it 
would deprive the mothers of Boston of all voice in choosing 
the school board, since women cannot vote for mayor.” 

Another writer,® discussing laws relating to school boards in 
cities, refers to the typical organization of an American city 
school system in this wise: ‘‘ A board of education is created 
by law whose members are elected by the people, serve without 
pay, and have full legal power to establish, maintain, and 
control free public schools for all children of school age in the 
limits of the city.” 

And Dr. William T. Harris, in discussing the St. Louis pub- 
lic school system where the elective plan prevails, makes this 


significant statement: ‘*‘ A board elected by the people direct, 
for the special purpose of managing the schools, and vested 
with limited powers of taxation, is sure to look after school 
interests, at least to the extent of the popular demand in that 
direction, and is not liable to be diverted from the care of the 
schools so much as to sacrifice them to other municipal 
interests.” 7 


These authorities all emphasize the wisdom and democracy 
of the elective board of education. They say in effect as has 
been said by a recent writer ® that ‘*‘ government by the people 
stands, as a whole, the first of all forms in point of excellence. 
Its essential features of superiority lie: first, in the guaranty 
that the wishes of the people at large will be consulted and 
considered; and secondly, in the educational influence which 


5’The Woman’s Journal for January 7, 1905. (Vol. XXXVI, No. 1.) 


6 James C. Boykin in Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1895-96, 
Vol. I, page 3. 


7 Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1898-99, Vol. I, page 1058. 


8The Rights and Duties of American Citizneship, by Westel Woodbury 
Willoughby, pages 78 and 79. 
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such a form of government necessarily exercises. In the more 
absolute forms of government there is afforded neither encour- 
agement nor reason for the interest of the general mass of the 
people in public affairs, and hence for the formation of intelli- 
gent opinions regarding public administration; nor are there 
provided means for its effective expression if formulated. 
Indeed, if the autocratic government be tyrannical as well, it 
is to the interest of the government that the formation of an 
enlightened public opinion should be positively discouraged 
and prevented. In popular goverments, on the other hand, not 
only are the means provided for, and encouragement given to, 
a wide public interest in political matters, but the very enjoy- 
ment of political privileges by the people furnishes a most effi- 
cient means for their still greater education.” 

A writer,® who has been already quoted, seems to fear that 
the elective board of education may be the means of dragging 


school matters into the mire of dirty municipal politics. He — 


theorizes, somewhat, along this line but submits little in support 
of his contention. He says: ‘* By popular election the choice 
of members for the board must be made in the heat of a local 
political campaign, when many interests are at stake besides 
the welfare of the schools. Places on the board are likely to 
be given to small politicians not otherwise provided for, or to 
be traded off for help in securing more prominent places. The 
position thus becomes degraded and does not attract men of 
superior ability.” 

In answer to the foregoing, the views of Dr. Harris, which 
have been already quoted, are referred to. Certainly, the opin- 
ion of so eminent an educational authority with such a varied 
experience in school work is deserving of careful consideration. 
Dr. Harris maintains that the only sure way to take the schools 
out of the most reprehensible forms of municipal politics is to 
transfer the control of them to the people direct. 

But there is other testimony to the same effect. The super- 
intendent of the St. Louis public schools, who is strongly in 
favor of the elective system, says: ‘‘If the school board is 
appointed, the source of power is a political factor which will 


® School Administration in Municipal Government, by Frank Rollins, page 23. 
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make itself felt in the election and nomination of superintend- 
ents and school officers. I cannot see any way to secure good 
administration than to keep out the political element in such 
appointments.” ” 

Hon. F. A. Hill, secretary of the state board of education, 
Boston, says: ‘‘ The members (of the board of education) 
should be elected by the people at large. Political parties 
ought not to be considered in their election. Only the good 
sense of the public can eliminate politics from school adminis- 
tration.” } 

There is much other testimony in favor of some plan of elect- 
ing the school board. Among these the following may be 
given: President J. G. Schurman of Cornell University and 
late president of the first Philippine commission; the late 
Colonel F. W. Parker, principal of the Cook County Normal 
School, Englewood, IIl.; the late Hon. E. E. White, author of 
school books and a prominent educational expert; Dr. D. L. 
Kiehle of the University of Minnesota; Hon. O. T. Corson, 
state commissioner of common schools for Ohio; Hon. J. M. 
Carlisle, state superintendent of public instruction for Texas; 
Hon. Henry H. Pattengill, state superintendent of public 
instruction for Michigan, and many others. 

The above authorities are given because it has been repeatedly 
asserted that schoolmen as opposed to laymen are almost unani- 
mously in favor of the appointive school board. The above 
negatives that notion, and the views expressed have reference 
to school boards in the large cities exclusively. 

There is much said of the danger which threatens our com- 
mon schools because they are liable to be brought into the mire 
of practical politics. It isa farcry. Politics in the best sense 
is the only hope for our popular educational institutions. It is 
the only true test for the soundness of their democracy. Poli- 
tics should be in our schools always, but it should be clean 
politics, politics worthy of imitation, open handed, free, incor- 
ruptible. 

Now, what does the appointive system stand for? Politics? 


1” Hon. F. Louis Soldan, in a personal letter to the writer. 


11 Appendix to the Report of the Committee of Fifteen, Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Educational Association. 
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Yes, and the most dangerous form of politics, because insidu- 
ous, disingenuous, and corrupt. It is a scheme which has 
never worked well permanently. It has always been a tempo- 
rary expedient, an appeal from a worse to what was thought to 
be a better condition of affairs, and which may have been a 
temporary improvement of educational conditions. 

It is probably within the experience of many who read this 
article, certainly within their knowledge, that appointments on 
boards of education in the large cities have been made as a re- 
ward for some service, personal, political, financial or other- 
wise. The first thing which has been uppermost in the appoint- 
ing power is reward. A secondary consideration, perhaps, 
has been fitness tor the position. It is quite possible that the 
question of qualification for the proper discharge of the duties 
of the office never entered seriously into the mind of the 
appointing power. 

How is it possible to correct such an evil? You may say by 
defeating the source of such appointments when he shall again 
become a candidate for political preferment. This might work 
well enough if the source of the objectional appointment is the 
mayor. Even then, however, all other questions of municipal 
concern have to be relegated to the rear if there is to be hope 
to defeat the objectional candidate. And the chances of suc- 
cess are very remote, generally impossible. 

If, however, the appointment is made by the judges or by a 
commission, and unworthy motives have dictated the appoint- 
ments, how is it possible to correct them? Then the appointing 
power does not all go out of office at the same time. It may be 
two or three years hence before it is possible to effect a change 
in the personnel of such an appointing power, providing 
all the conditions are favorable. As such a question is apt to 
be confused with other problems which are regarded as of 
greater importance, no adequate remedy is likely to be secured 
by this method. 

The truth of the matter is there is no sufficient remedy offered 
the people for what is known to be notoriously bad appoint- 
ments. The weakness of the appointive system is, that the 
appointive power is, usually, a political power who uses it to 
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advance his personal or political ends, and that the cause of our 
educational system suffers thereby because there is no remedy 
within the reach of the people. 

It may be answered that the stultification of the appointive 
power rarely, if ever, happens. Let us see. Word has come 
to the writer of this article that an appointment was made by 
the mayor because a prominent citizen, a former valuable client 
of the appointing power, wanted it and requested it. The 
mayor said he was glad to favor his old client and friend. 
The appointee was not a bad man, but his duties required an 
extensive acquaintance with the people of the city. As he was 
a newcomer in this city, this was impossible. It was impossible, 
therefore, for him to give the duties of the office the best service. 
Another case of the prostitution of the appointing power is where 
a member of the same church as the appointing power was 
given place on the board of education. The appointee had no 
particular qualifications for the place, and he was known to be 
a strong friend and patron of the parochial schools. He proved 
so worthless a fellow on the board that he was dropped at the 
earliest moment. There was, however, some local pressure 
which did some good in having this party retired to private life. 
Another case is where a man who had served a term in the 
penitentiary was appointed, and, I believe, re-appointed on the 
school board. The personnel of the appointing power having 
changed, several of the more efficient members of the board 
of education were not re-appointed for personal and political 
reasons of the most reprehensible type, viz: They failed to 
support a certain candidate for superintendent; they failed to 
influence their friends in favor of certain candidates for political 
offices in the city ; they came from a section of the city which 
was largely composed of foreign-born population and deemed 
unfit because they could not speak the language of the foreigners. 
This list could be extended indefinitely. But it would seem to 
be unnecessary to do so. 

Is not the evil of the appointive system sufficiently indicated 
to show how utterly impossible it is to reach the source of the 
evil? Undoubtedly, these facts would be denied if the appoint- 
ing power was brought face to face with them. Nevertheless, 
that does not alter the facts or minimize them. 
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Now, an elective school board has nothing to fear from such 
unworthy motives. It is admitted that all citizens are not as bad 
as afew. But the intentions of the great majority are generally 
right, and they can-be trusted with the common school systems 
of the land. 

This paper has not gone into the details of the board of edu- 
cation. It was not thought necessary to do so. Our main plea 
has been for the elective school board as conducive to the pro- 
motion of the best interests of public education. Undoubtedly, 
the selection of the members of the board from the city at large 
is better than by districts or wards. And the number should 
be sufficiently large to make it representative of the whole city ; 
and as they should serve without pay, the number should be 
large enough to divide the duties so as to not make them burden- 
some on individualmembers. ‘This plan would give opportunity 
for others to conserve the educational interests besides the idle 
rich. This, too, is necessary to the fullest development of 
democracy in education in a truly representative siate. 


Since this article was prepared and submitted for publication, 
the Legislature of Wisconsin, at its session last winter, repealed 
the law by which the Milwaukee board of education was 
appointed by a commisson of four, who, in turn, were appointed 
by the mayor. The board is to be elective hereafter, although 
the elective feature does not become fully operative for several 
years, the government of our common schools by the people 
direct to become complete by a gradual process, the friends of 
the new law evidently fearing to trust the people with this im- 
portant duty too suddenly. D. M. 


~~ 








Composition as the Basis of Art Instruction 


FREDERICK W. COBURN, BOSTON, MASS. 


ISUAL music with notes and rests composed 
of abstract lines and spots; ‘‘ notan,” a phrase 
derived from the Japanese language; spatial 
rhythm ; opposition, mediation, radiation, repeti- 
tion, symmetry, and subordination —these ‘are 
part of a new and striking terminology that has 
lately appeared in the courses of instruction of 
several professional art schools and in the every- 
day talk and teaching of supervisors of public school art. A 
fresh gospel is being preached. A long felt need of means 
wherewith to bridge over the gulf which has hitherto stood 
between the teachings of the art class and the practices of the 
shop appears to have been met by the newly vivified study of 
composition. 

** Newly vivified,” one has to say, for in the art schools com- 
position has always been taught, though rarely, perhaps never 
until recently, in systematic, progressive fashion. ‘The tradi- 
tional practice has been quite comparable to that of essay 
writing in old-fashioned schools —an affair of dreadful and 
dreaded monthly or semi-monthly exercises with a formal sub- 
ject assigned — ‘‘ The Expulsion from Paradise,” ‘‘ Daniel in 
the Lions’ Den,” ‘* Ulysses among the Phzacians,” ‘‘ Aurora,” 
or another equally exhilarating theme; a resulting medley of 
uninspired and indecorative representations pinned with thumb- 
tacks and much trepidation to the studio wall; a disparaging 
and discouraging criticism from an artist who finds it easier to 
assert the rightness of his own point of view than to discover 
the causes of the pupils’ misconceptions; a hustling out of 
sight of all the compositions that have been ‘‘ ripped up the 
back,” and a general rejoicing that the next composition day is 
a month off. Not unlike the literary productions of our high 
school days are these compositions in color —a waste of time 
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and energy, a weariness to the flesh of teachers and pupiis, 
because of lack of method and orderly development of prin- 
ciples and the want of continual and intelligent practice. Now 
and then efforts have been made by artist teachers, as by the 
late William Morris Hunt, to institute a custom analogous to the 
daily theme writing that prevails at many of our universities— 
a requirement that each pupil shall every day make a fifteen- 
minute sketch from memory of something actually observed in 
nature. But until recently no large comprehensive scheme of 
giving composition the first place of importance in art educa- 
tion had ever been worked out. 

For having brought into art education a new conception of 
the value of the study of composition three men deserve particu- 
lar credit. Some years ago Mr. Ernest F. Fenollosa, at that 
time connected with the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, be- 
came convinced through study of the art of the Japanese that 
certain more or less generally recognized esthetic principles, 
such as those of balance, rhythm, and harmony, could be 
made the basis of pedagogical practice in the teaching of art. 
The primacy of nature drawing in the schools was something 
he was anxious to disturb and in its place to set up good com- 
position as the fundamental thing. Heretofore, as it seemed to 
him, instruction in the art schools had practically been limited 
to the grammar of art —to study of its inflections, which are 
the ‘‘ action” and proportion of things; its syntax, consisting 
mainly of the constructive anatomy of the human figure; its 
prosody,'the principles of mass and accent. From this pursuit 
of grammatical knowledge the student went to shop or studio, 
where he straightway found that not so much his ability to do 
artistic parsing of the human figure as his power to compose 
was in demand. The rhetoric of art, that is to say, rather than 
its grammar, its synthesis rather than its analysis, is prized in 
the world of practical affairs. 

Mr. Fenollosa’s thought was tested practically by two of his 
colleagues at the Museum of Fine Arts, Mr. Arthur Dow, 
whose success with classes at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and at 
the Art Students’ League of New York, led recently to his 
being called to Teachers’ College, New York, and by Mr. 
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Denman W. Ross, whose work as an instructor in the depart- 
ment of architecture and in the summer school of Harvard 
University has become deservedly famous. Each man in 
accordance with his temperament has evolved his own theory 
of composition teaching, differing somewhat in point of view 
from the other’s, but both directed toward the same end, that 
of obliging the student from the outset to face the compositional 
problems with which he will later have to deai in every branch 
of art, whether pictorial, ornamental, or constructive. 

Composition, as the term is employed in art instruction, means 
the bringing together of various artistic elements for the expres- 
sion of a thought in accordance with the mind’s requirements 
of unity, variety, and complexity. An artistic effort, that is to 
say, must hold together with consistency in all its relationships, 
must not be made up of parts that are exactly alike, and must 
not be monotonously simple. These are requirements of all 
esthetic production ; in the last analysis they depend upon physi- 
ological considerations, the mind demanding to be affected 
through the retina in a manner which shall be beneficial rather 
than detrimental to the nervous system. ‘They are furthermore, 
certainly in the case of the pictorial and representative arts, to 
be satisfied only through conformity with certain principles of 
space division, foremost among which are :— 

Opposition, the meeting at right angles of opposing lines or 
masses; mediation, softening the violence of opposition by 
interposition of a diagonal line or medial mass; radiation, the 
convergence of lines or masses upon a focal point; symmetry, 
correspondence of part to part; repetition, the recurrence of the 
same sort of lines or masses; subordination, the distribution of 
interest among lines and masses in accordance with their rela- 
tive importance. 

To teach students of whatever age to make pictures or deco- 
rations in accordance with these canons of composition is some- 
thing quite different from nature-drawing and again from 
form-study, though a modicum of skill in both of these must 
be developed as one composes. On the other hand, power to 
compose is to an extent evoked whenever one attempts to draw. 
The slightest sketch implies selection and emphasis. Photog- 
raphy involves composition. But the early Italian masters, the 
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Japanese and the new school of art teachers differ from the real- 
ists, impressionists, symbolists and others in that all their work, 
however pictorial it may seem to be, is designed primarily to be 
decorative. They do not accept, at least in its ordinary accep- 
tation, the Aristotelian definition of art. They take from nature 
only that which they believe to be useful in creating beauty 
of a preconceived type. They give up as too vast, too unfruit- 
ful, the task of trying to copy the appearance of things. 
Enough, if they are able to make use of some few of the truths 
of nature. 

The influence of this conception of composition teaching has 
already been strongly felt in elementary education. For years 
the philosophical aspects of it have been preached by educators 
like Mr. John S. Clark. A monumental series of drawing 
books for the elementary schools which is just now appearing 
is based upon it; and this is the successor to the system of art 
teaching which is used in a majority of American schools. A 
considerable number of supervisors of drawing have each sum- 
mer for several years past been enrolled as pupils of Mr. Dow 
in his vacation classes at Ipswich. Many more have taken Dr. 
Ross’s work at the Harvard summer school. Grade teachers 
have elected the same courses. The cult of composition has, in 
fact, spread until now, in almost every exhibition of school 
work, East or West, there appears a showing of exercises in 
‘‘notan” and color which were plainly inspired by a teacher 
trained in ‘‘ progressive composition.” 

So that, to all appearances, composition is destined to be 
the fundamental element in art instruction in elementary and 
secondary schools. It constitutes a unifying bond. It trains 
children alike to execute and to appreciate. It enforces the 
necessity of getting sightly results. It checks a certain laxness 
in regard to appearances that has become characteristic of a 


great deal of school work. Too often, if the drawings are 


sloppy and unintelligible, teachers excuse them by saying that 
the children meant more than they could say ; that if intelligent 
execution has been found impossible, at least deep appreciation 
has been developed. It is held that the child will the better 
appreciate Botticelli for having botched the drawing of a maple 
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leaf. In reality, of course, we appreciate (that is, appraise at 
its just value) about what we ourselves can do, or, if put to it, 
could do; and we do exactly what we are capable of appreci- 
ating. The critic, in other words, is potentially performer; 
the performer, critic. 

The fundamental thought in the new composition work is 
orderly thinking, followed by orderly doing. . Difficulties which 
perplex the beginner are presented one by one. From simplest 
exercises in space division, through renderings in light and 
dark, in light and shade, and in color, the pupil is kept per- 
forming those fundamental acts of separation and elimination 
which, though obviously necessary, the untrained person hardly 
thinks worth doing. To make these adjustments almost auto- 
matically, as the great artist does, the average young person 
may not perhaps learn. Such a painter as Whistler fairly 
breathed upon the canvas the few simple values he used. Yet, 
even if the richness of Whistler’s thought cannot be provoked 
in the ordinary pupil, it is something to evoke a little of its dis- 
criminating quality. One who has learned correctly to arrange 
the values of a composition is in position somewhat to appreci- 
ate the sureness of the great artist’s perceptions. 

Composition, in short, establishes a standard by which teach- 
ers and pupils can gauge their own work—not in any mere 
rule-of-thumb fashion; but in accordance with the best practice 
of the artistic periods of history. It stands for principles rather 
than sleight of hand tricks, involving no chalk-talk ‘‘ stunts ”— 
no drawing with two hands minus one brain; no miracles of 
delicate shading. All that it requires of ‘the pupil is serious 
thinking and right feeling, sound judgment and power of dis- 
crimination. It is practical, for it enforces training in the very 
practices that distinguish the crafts of artist and artisan. The 
work of the designer in jewelry or textiles or glass is from start 
to finish one of composing. Watch the painter of easel pictures 
and see how he plays over the surface of his canvas as if it were 
a keyboard, striking now a note and a note again, repeating 
and re-echoing his theme until perfect balance has been secured 
in every passage. To compose well is the first duty, and the 
great joy, of every true designer. 
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In this work as it is being done in some schools there are, of 
course, elements of danger. Much of the teaching is bound to 
be entirely on the surface. The work comes to have an 
appearance peculiar to itself. Often it is without ‘‘ shading ”— 
a lack that may be very desirable, since the habit of working, 
whenever occasion permits, in broad flat masses, is one that 
every designer ought to acquire. But often it is also thin, im- 
plying weak sensibility on the part of the executant to the third 
dimension of space. A drawing or ornament that is thin dis- 
plays ignorance of the conditions of transposing from three- 
dimensional space to the two-dimensional plane. The artist is 
in no wise under compulsion to give to the objects he renders 
their full depth; he may, for decorative purposes, work in very 
low relief or in no relief at all. But he needs must be prepared 
to indicate by quality of line and mass that he appreciates the 
depths which he has not fully sounded. All good decoration, 
in fact, carries some sense of inward as well as lateral exten- 
sion; otherwise it cannot convey suggestions of form and move- 
ment. Mere mottling of a surface with tones of dark and light 
is not decoration. 

Not, therefore, in the conception of composition itself, but in 
the present fashion of presenting it to classes there is some lia- 
bility that shape may be emphasized at the expense of form. 
Compositions with unaccented outlines, with ungradated tones, 
are singularly open to this abuse. Habituated to draw trees and 
church towers and people always in silhouette, the student fre- 
quently falls into the manner of always drawing the outline as 
an outline, forgetting to reveal by means of it something of the 
form within the contour. The flat mass, too, which as used by 
a strong artist will suggest all that is essential of modeling, too 
frequently appears in the work of the class room draughtsman as 
a mere surface spot. The impression has unfortunately got 
abroad in some educational circles that there is something 
necessarily meretricious and indecorative about two-dimensional 
modeling; that sculpture is the only art in which the third 
dimension may properly be represented. Such a view, involv- 
ing negation of all the triumphs of representative art and of the 
achievements of many if not most of the great decorators of the 
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ages, is utterly untenable. Yet it is maintained by rather high 
aythority. The reaction, in fact, against the inordinate ‘‘ shad- 
ing” practiced particularly by German and English artists of 
the last century has, in fact, gone to the limit. Ink spots 
of uniform blackness and unsoftened edges are not necessarily 
lovely. Neither does the decoration that shows fairly high 
relief of necessity break a hole in the wall. Decorative art, as 
a rule, should be flattened but not flat. 

It has often been urged against the study of composition that 
it ignores sentiment. Rules and precepts are not needful to one 
who has an overwhelming desire to express himself artistically. 
Love will find away. Arouse in children and youth the pas- 
sion for beauty, and you will have no reason for harping upon 
opposition, mediation, radiation, and the rest. 

Yet it is certainly true that in an art course having compo- 
sition for its basis there is abundance of opportunity for free 
expression and display of originality, and that any sacrifice of 
freedom which has to be made does not prove very costly. 
Similar charges are not infrequently brought up against the 
best training schools of art and music— against l’Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, the Art Students’ League of New York, the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and other advanced institu- 
tions—that they graduate skillful technicians rather than soul- 
ful enthusiasts. Yet these schools have in the main justified 
their methods by their results. 

And so the composition work in public schools will no doubt 
justify itself. It cannot be all-inclusive. Some sacrifice of 
freedom possibly, certainly complete sacrifice of license, is im- 
plied. The young Frenchman who is to become master of a 
branch of art acquires the rudiments of it throroughly, step by 
step, submitting to rule and formula. Only when he has 
learned to do well what is prescribed does he venture to go 
beyond prescriptions, producing objects of art and craft which 
are the despair of every other nation. Once we have in this 
country a unified art course in the public schools together with 
more popular and effective art schools, we shall be in a fair 
way to become a great artistic nation. Then the study of art 
will have so gained in educational and economic value that 
attempts to throw it out of the schools will cease everywhere. 































A Day at Tuskegee 


GEORGE D. JENIFER, TUSKEGRE INSTITUTE, ALA. 


ONG before the lazy winter sun has left his couch, 
somewhere behind the pine clad hills to the east, 
the rising bells clang and the school tumbles out t 
of bed in time for the six o’clock breakfast. The | 
grounds, hitherto so quiet, are alive with crowds 
of hungry mortals streaming from dormitories far 
and near toward one central point—the dining 
hall. For half an hour this huge place buzzes 

with the talk of thirteen hundred or more cheerful breakfasters, 





who eat, and chaff their messmates and grumble at the food 
until the time allotted for the mealisover. Breakfast dispatched 
the crowd rise and disperse, first to put their rooms in order, then 
to take up the hundred and one tasks of the day at the ringing 
of the work bells. 

Just before seven o’clock the streets are again swarming; 
night students and day students whose work day it happens to 
be hurry to their places for roll call. 

In the interval between the end of the breakfast hour and 
eight the students who attend school this day busy themselves 
preparing for their classes. At eight the buglers stand at 
various vantage points, and blow the clear and stirring call to 
drill. From street and dormitory and library the men proceed 
toward the parade ground. Here the ranks are formed, and 
the band plays while the cadets, drawn up in long lines, un- 
dergo inspection, or march and countermarch in intricate evo- 
lutions until near class time. 

Toward the end of the drill the main street of the school 
grounds is animated with the bright faces and cheerful laughter 
of long lines of girls moving toward the Academic Building 
from their dormitories, or from the library where they have been 
studying. 

Suddenly the crowd pauses and throngs the curb, and the . 
hurrying teachers stop awhile; the battalion, headed by the 
band, is turning into the street from the drill ground. On they 
come; the drum major, tall, lithe, and broad-chested, marching 
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in front with a very serious appreciation of his position on his 
bronze face. The drums roll, and the band strikes into a fine 
crashing march that pulsates on the morning air, setting some 
of the girls dancing with the buoyancy of the music; while the 
long, dark blue ranks, compact with splendid brawny fellows, 
swing down the street between rows of admiring gazers. 

‘*Halt!” The ranks quiver a moment and stand motionless. 
‘* Fours right!” The long lines face the curb. Another gruff 
order, and the men are rushing in all directions; some to study, 
some to the classes, whose assembling the wildly clanging gong 
is announcing. And thus the academic day has begun. 

The erstwhile crowded streets are almost deserted now, but 
there is still movement enough to show that the place is not 
dead. Down the road, riding easily on a clean-limbed bay, 
comes Booker T. Washington, noting every detail of the vast 
plant he has builded. He has been on his morning tour of 
inspection, and is ez route to his office to undertake the tre- 
mendous business of the day. In this muscular horseman, with 
the masterful jaws and keen eyes, one sees a picturesque figure 
of the rugged type dear to Americans; an exponent of the 
native force of character that has raised many of their coun- 
try’s distinguished sons from humble walks to places of esteem. 
This man, born in the poorest obscurity, has made the world 
his friend. The figure passes, and other things again thrust 
themselves upon our notice. From the buildings that are rising 
here and there come the noises of men at work—hammers re- 
sounding on timber, masons shouting for mortar, and brawny 
fellows singing as they drive their picks up to the middle in 
the hard, red clay where some new edifice is to stand. Teams 
laden with brick or freight roll by. Long lines of heavy-faced 
oxen drag huge logs to be sawn into boards, their drivers 
directing them with many ‘‘ gees” and ‘“‘haws” and pistol like 
crackings of their long whiplashes. Empty teams, furiously 
driven by swarthy Jehus, dash past, leaving a trail of dust 
behind. Horsemen from the surrounding plantations, or from 
the town, trot down the road, and swinging from their saddles 
with lazy grace enter the office building to do business with the 
school. 
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The pleasant murmur of the recitation, broken at intervals 
by the questioning voice of the teacher, is borne out to one 
through the open class room windows. The day students are 
hard at work studying, with a view to the practical as well as to 
the culture value of their subject. The lad whom one hears 
busy with a problem in measurements will know how to ascer- 
tain how much plaster a wall needs when next he takes the 
trowel in hand. The girl whose clear treble conveys to the 
passer-by the words of Watts’ Cradle Hymn must surely have 
gained a comforting idea of the great protecting Father of us 
all, that the surroundings of her cabin home could never in- 
spire. In her reading class she will learn of high and noble 
and beautiful things that will widen the horizon of her life, 
refine her spirit, and make her resourceful for the trials of her 
after days. The boy who, in the raucous bass of adolescence, 
jars upon one’s ears with an account of the Pilgrim Fathers, is 
on the road to appreciate what devotion to principle, undaunted 
courage, and tireless energy mean to people. He will see as 
he progresses what a wonderful growth his country has had, 
and will learn with delight that equally with the soldier and 
statesman, the agriculturist and the mechanic have made the 
nation great. The man whom one hears so clearly discussing 
a law of mechanics will tomorrow, perhaps, be at work upon 
a roof truss. His toiling will be all the more intelligent and 
conscientious for a knowledge of the principles upon which the 
durability of his roof depends. 

We leave the sound of reciting voices behind us and walk on 
past the classic beauty of Carnegie Library, where several 
divisions are having their study period, toward the Industrial 
Buildings. Hn route, the Agricultural Building strikes our 
notice with its rainy weather flag—harbinger of good to anxious 
farmers—fluttering at the end of a slender pole. 

In the Slater-Armstrong Memorial Trades Building the lads 
who are not at work elsewhere on some out-of-door task, or in 
school, are busily engaged in wheelwrighting or blacksmithing, 
or tinsmithing or founding, cabinet-making or printing, or tailor- 
ing, or some other branch of industry. The huge structure 
throbs with the pulsation of swiftly moving machinery. The 
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men work painstakingly under the direction of their various 
teachers. The beginners make tentative efforts on easy tasks ; 
the older students work on difficult jobs with all the dexterity 
and nicety of skilled craftsmen. 

Specimens of their handiwork stand about in the various 
shops, or are collected in an exhibit room: smart carriages ; 
beautifully carved mantels; hammered andirons; architectural 
decorations turned or carved with consummate grace and deli- 
cacy; handsome furniture; specimens of plain and decorative 
printing—a host of objects testifying to the ingenuity and taste 
ofthe makers. 

From the Boys’ Trades Building we pass to Dorothy Hall, 
where the girls work in the various branches of industry that 
claim woman’s attention. Some are employed in the various 
rooms of the laundry; others are making dresses, or engaged 
in plain sewing; still others work in the millinery department ; 
in the cooking department white-capped girls make toothsome 
dishes; in another part of the building girls are weaving bas- 
kets or upholstering furniture or keeping house. Each branch 
of labor has its quota of busy hands. 

Specimens of the girls’ work testify the thoroughness of their 
teaching. The building is spotless, and the model rooms are 
beautifully sweet and wholesome, a pleasing proof of the ex- 
cellence of the housekeepers. Artistically made hats, dainty 
lingerie, pretty baskets, interesting furniture—the latter ingen- 
iously and tastefully fashioned from the commonest objects—are 
on exhibition. But the most convincing proof of manual effici- 
ciency is the delicious odor of cooking food that assails our 
nostrils; for our wanderings have led us up to that trying hour 
before dinner, when the stomach has long ago disposed of 
breakfast and cries impatiently for the next meal. We enter 
the model dining-room and a white-capped girl, with a pleasant 
face and a smile that imparts a relish to the food, serves us 
daintily. 

The meal finished, we turn our steps toward the poultry yard 
where the students in poultry-keeping work. The place is 
vociferous with crowings and squawks, quacks and gobbles, of 
every degree of emotion known to the fowl kind. Near the 
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foot of the valley, running-through the poultry enclosure, a 
number of beehives stand ranged in regular lines like the 
white squares on a green checker board. Students securely 
protected by veils and gloves move among the hives, removing 
delicious looking combs of honey culled from the adjacent clover 
fields and the forest flowers. Near the hives a number of 
Belgian hares and snowy, fluffy bunnies scamper about, paus- 
ing now and then to discuss a cabbage thrown them by the 
girls in charge. 

We leave the poultry enclosure and visit the dairy. Here, 
in a plant supplied with improved steam machinery, students 
are engaged in making various dairy products. The place: is 
as clean as infinite scrubbing can make it. 

Just across from the dairy is the dairy barn. The stalls, 
each with the name of its owner above it, are for the most part 
empty, for the cows on this sunny day are scattered over the 
hillside or lounging in the cool valleys, knee deep in the juicy 
grasses or fragrant clover. In an enclosure just outside the 
barn pretty, soft-eyed calves play about with awkward, kitten- 
ish movements. Here and there in an adjoining space a sick 
cow stands, a pathetic picture of misery. Many of the boys 
who work with the dairy herd are asleep, for they have been 
up before light in order to perform their tasks. 

The adjacent horse barn is nearly empty ; most of the horses 
and mules are at work. Here and there a magnificent stallion 
proudly arches his brawny neck over the side of the stall, and 
looks with inquisitive eyes at the intruder. We pause for a 
moment to peep into an empty class-room, with its asphalt 
paved arena, where the instructor lectures on horses from 
living models. After a short survey we move on toward the 
pig lot. 

On our way some tremendous bulls resent, with low, heavy 
bellowings, our passing their enclosure. One splendid fellow, 
a bovine Hercules, with a classic head that might well have 
adorned the shoulders of the Minotaur, gores the loose earth 
and paws the ground with impatient fore hoof. We hurry on 
lest the fence be insufficient to protect us from the angry 
monsters, leaving the assembly to gaze after us with sullen 
eyes. 
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The pig lots are crowded with healthy, well-groomed swine. 
Fat sows, replete with boiled beets and corn, grunt comfortably 
in the sun. Here and there a huge boar roots in the earth. 
Innumerable piglets run frantically about after a bit of nourish- 
ment. 

Just down the road from the pigs and over the hill lie the 
large school orchards and truck-farms; but before we can go 
out to them the work-bell rings faintly from the grounds and we 
turn back to prepare for dinner. As we face about we catch a 
glimpse of the pretty hospital, where the students in nursing get 
their training, on the other bank of the valley. Its white sides 
stand out finely against a green background of trees. The 
roads to the dining hall are filled with students going to their 
dormitories to wash and change their working clothes for din- 
ner. The whole place now pauses for a short time to breathe 
from the labors of the morning before the important function of 
dining. 

The dinner-bell rings, and once more the long halls are filled 
with hungry crowds. A hush suddenly falls on the buzzing 
assembly. Impressively, and with richly melodious voices,’ 
the students chant their grace before meat. The ‘‘ Amen” is 
scarcely over before the meal begins and proceeds with much 
chatter and clatter of knives that rises to the teachers’ hall above 
stairs, where equally hungry pedagogues ply the knife and fork. 

As the meal progresses one may see here and there a reader 
whose frugal appetite has been satisfied, intent, amid the buzz 
of conversation, upon the pages of a book—an apt example of 
how odd moments are employed at Tuskegee. The day is 
too full of work to permit of much leisurely communion with a 
favorite author, but these busy students catch a moment here 
and there to read—and some of them have used the ragged 
ends of hours wonderfully well. 

At the sound of the gong the pupils rise, the gluttons hastily 
devouring a last morsel. The boys march decorously out of 
the doors by one exit; the girls in turn pass out by another. 
The huge crowd melts away as by magic to read in the library, 
to finish some odd job for private profit, or to while away the 
time somewhere until the work-bell rings. 
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Once more the hum of industry vibrates through the school ; 
the palpable, ubiquitous spirit of work is awake again. Out on 
the huge truck-farm the lads hoe and rake and plant that they 
and their fellows may eat. The orchards are busy with men, 
each intent on his peculiar task, and woe to the bugs and moths 
who enter the confines with hostile purpose. In the brick-yard 
a score or so of students burn the hard, red brick of which the 
school buildings are composed. 

At four o’clock academic hours are over. Those who are 
free for the rest of this particular day enjoy themselves with all 
the abandon of youth relieved from the pressure of exacting 
duties. From the quadrangle formed by several women’s 
dormitories, come the screams and laughter of healthy girls 
engaged in exciting games of bean bag or tag. Over on the 
drill-ground we find a game of ball between two nines composed 
of brick masons and carpenters being hotly contested amid the 
shouts of the partisans. The excitement is intense; three men 
on base and two out. The man at the bat—a skillful layer of 
brick—hits the ball a terrible thwack and races around the dia- 
mond and across the home plate, amid demoniac yells of exulta- 
tion from his fellow tradesmen. Farther down the ground some 
of the faculty are evening up old tennis scores. From out the 
woods sound the frenzied barkings of dogs mingling with the 
excited whoops of young Nimrods as the rout rushes along 
through the brush in pursuit of poor bunny—Bang !—a med- 
ley of congratulatory yells and barks tells the sad tale. 

And now the short pleasure hour has passed all too quickly. 
The bell for the release of the workers rings. The mules trot 
stableward from the fields, with brisk hoofs and merrily jingling 
chains. Their riders, grateful for the swift rush of cool evening 
air on their hot faces, shout gleefully one to another. The stri- 
dent cry of the sawmill ceases. The thumping of hammers and 
the calls of masons are stopped. The workmen put up their 
tools. The brawny wielders of the pick climb out of the exca- 
vations. Long lines of tired boys and girls wend their way 
homeward from finished tasks to prepare for supper and the 
studies of the night. 

The departing day, clad in gorgeous funeral robes, lingers a 
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moment above the horizon and passes silently to join the count- 
less other days that are dead. And the lad trudging home- 
ward from the shops turns his grimy face to the beauty of the 
glowing west and resolves that every day shall bear with it the 
record of some new achievement, some lesson mastered, some 
trial manfully borne, some new fineness and strength acquired 
for the life that lies before him. 

The evening comes swiftly on. The steady, far off hum of 
the dynamo mingles restfully with the stillness, and lights 
twinkle here and there like fire-flies. The belated wanderer 
returning to the school sees the long-lying grounds illumined 
with myriad sparks of fire, and thinks, perhaps, of the city 
that is set on a hill and cannot be hid—a beacon and a sign 
of hope to those who stumble in the darkness. 

When the stains of the day’s toil have been removed the din- 
ing-hall is again an animated spot. 

At the close of the meal the day-students repair to the 
library or to their rooms to work out the lessons of tomorrow. 
The night-students who have wrought in the shops or fields 
from early morning go to their class-rooms to get their aca- 
demic training. 

They are a splendid lot. It takes determination and high 
courage to rise with the lark, toil hard while the light lasts and 
then, when the weary limbs cry for rest, to mortify the flesh in 
conscientious study upon the hard benches of a class-room. 
The spirit of the night-students is an inspiration to the tired 
teacher who hears their bright recitations, for she bears in 
mind as she looks at their cheerful faces what it costs them to 
sit where they are. 

Until eight-fifteen, teachers and pupils work steadily. Then 
the bell rings; a signal for the girls to leave the class-rooms. 
In front of Alabama Hall, the main dormitory for women, they 
are joined by the day-girls. An immense line is formed, and 
two by two, under the charge of several lady teachers, they 
move down their road to the chapel. 

Five minutes later the boys are released, and mingling with 
the day-boys they swarm along the main road en route to 
prayers. The air is filled with voices. One group eagerly 
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discusses some lesson it has just left. Another clamors over 
the relative merits of a debate. Still another talks nonsense. 
From the distant road where the long line of girls moves 
comes an incessant chattering, mingled with shrill laughter and 
the shrieks of the awakened geese in the nearby poultry yard. 

The chapel auditorium presents a vast expanse of faces. A 
quaint notion strikes the observer —the broad sweep of up- 
turned countenances with their various hues of complexion 
reminds him of a page from a huge medizval folio, with char- 
acters curiously illumined by some gigantic monk. Certainly, 
if one may push the conceit farther, the most precious volume 
ever painted by monkish hand could contain only one infini- 
tesimal part of the lessons one might learn had he the power to 
read all that lies behind the page of countenances before him. 

The principal comes on the stage. The officer of the day 
withdraws and the services begin. A song, a passage of 
Scripture, a prayer by the reader of the evening, a chant by the 
worshipers, and the principal addresses the school. He deals 
with no theological dogma. The mysticism, the symbolism 
and the effervescent emotion, peculiar to certain forms of relig- 
ious discourse, are conspicuously absent. His theme bears on 
practical, everyday ethics. So concrete is the presentation 
that the smallest child in the audience easily grasps the teach- 
ing. He speaks with great earnestness and directness of the 
shiftlessness that leaves a task badly done, and the dishonesty 
that seeks to palliate the fault with excuses. He holds the vast 
assembly spellbound until the last word. 

After the speaker has taken his seat the singing begins. 
The stranger must not be astonished if he hears every grade 
of music, from the Inflammatus to a plantation melody, given, 
and well given by these versatile singers. The melodies, 
especially, are wonderfully well done ; the plaintiveness of some 
airs and the sensuous beauty of others, coupled with the soul 
of the singing, more than compensate for the inanity of many 
of the words. The melody fills the vast hall, deep and sweet 
and irresistibly pathetic. 

After the singing the principal makes his announcements, and 
signals to the leader of the orchestra. The musicians strike up 
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a tantalizing march tune and the pupils march out two and 
two. Atnine-thirty the bugles sound the ‘‘taps.” The sad call 
goes echoing throughout the grounds. One by one the noises 
die away. Someone picks a few tentative chords on a guitar ; 
two or three students laugh together around a well as they draw 
up cool drinking-water; a distant quartet sings a lullaby 
with fine harmony, the notes prolonging themselves with weird 
plaintiveness into the night; and then the singers part, the 
laughing group about the well-curb disperses, the guitar player 
is doubtless already asleep and filling his room with deep- 
chested snoring. The school has become quiet for the deep 
healthy repose that repairs the inroads made on nerve and 
muscle by the toil of the day. 

At ten-thirty the lights give a warning wink, that the teacher 
who lingers over his books may put them up and scurry to bed, 
lest he be left in darkness. A few minutes later the huge 
dynamo ceases its hum. Save for the occasional plaintive 
whistle of an officer going his rounds and the piping of crickets 
in the grass, the grounds are still. 
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Some Points in the Teaching of Physics and 
Chemistry 


CHARLES SHEARD, ASSISTANT IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS, DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE, HANOVER, N. H. 


HEN we turn to modern pedagogics we shall see 
how enormously the field of reactive conduct has 
been extended by the introduction of all those 
methods of concrete object teaching which are the 
glory of our contemporary schools. Verbal reac- 
tions, useful as they are, are insufficient. The 
pupils’ words may be right, but the conceptions 
corresponding to them are often direfully wrong. 

In a modern school they form only a small part of what the 

pupil is required to do. He must keep notebooks, make draw- 

ings, plans and maps, take measurements, enter the laboratory 
and perform experiments, consult authorities, and write essays. 

He must do in his own fashion what is often laughed at by out- 

siders when it appears in prospectuses under the title of ‘ origi- 

nal work,’ but what is really the only possible training for the 
doing of original work thereafter. The most colossal improve- 
ment which recent years has seen in secondary education lies 
in the introduction of the manual training schools; not because 
they give us a people more handy and practical for domestic 
life and better skilled in trades, but because they give us citi- 
zens with an entirely different intellectual fibre. Laboratory 
work and shop work engender a habit of observation, a knowl- 
edge of the difference between accuracy and vagueness, and an 
insight into nature’s complexity and into the inadequacy of all 
abstract verbal accounts of real phenomena, which once wrought 
into the mind, remain there as lifelong possessions. They con- 
fer precision ; because, if you are doing a thing you must do it 
definitely right or definitely wrong. They give honesty; for 
when you express yourself by making things and not by using 
words, it becomes impossible to dissimulate your vagueness or 
ignorance by ambiguity. They beget a habit of self-reliance ; 
they keep the interest and attention always cheerfully engaged, 
and reduce the teacher’s disciplinary functions to a minimum.” 
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It is with the inspiration of these words from Professor James’ 
book on Talks to Teachers on Psychology and to Students on 
Some of Life’s Ideals, that the writer makes bold to make the 
following suggestions in the presentation of physics and chemis- 
try. He does not ask their acceptation; merely their perusal 
and the thinking resultant on the part of the reader. 

The question in consideration is this: How may science 
teachers in secondary schools best present the subjects of phys- 
ics and chemistry so that the pupil will be thoroughly and prof- 
itably interested, have the various faculties of the mind properly 
trained, and be best fitted for future work along these lines? 

In the first place, the experiments should not be too numerous. 
Those which are performed during the first portion of the work 
in chemistry should be for the purpose of illustrating the physi- 
cal and chemical characteristics of the elements. The essen- 
tials form the foundation upon which to build. For example, 
in working with chlorine, iodine, and bromine, the experimerits 
performed should illustrate the preparation of these elements, 
their physical and chemical properties, their corresponding acids 
and properties. lonization, well demonstrated by chlorine and 
bromine, and their qualitative tests, may be profitably differed. 

In physics the experiments should be quantitative as well as 
qualitative. Sound is propagated in air, in liquids, and in 
solids, but not in a vacuum. Simple experiments illustrate 
these properties. But let the pupil take a resonance tube and 
tuning fork and move the diaphragm until the tube reinforces 
the sound best. A record of the distance from diaphragm to 
the edges of the tube is made. Let us now go through the 
process of reasoning which should be pursued by the pupil; if 
need be with the aid of the teacher. 

(1) A tuning fork of a given number of vibrations per second 
is employed. The pulse of air first given out by the fork must 
go to the bottom of the tube and back, that is, twice the length 
of the tube, while the fork is making half its vibration, and 
hence four times that length while the fork is making a com- 
plete vibration, if the pulses are to coincide with the conden- 
sations and rarefactions. The wave length of the fork is then 
four times the length of the tube. 
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(2) The velocity of sound equals the length of vibration mul- 
tiplied by the number of vibrations per second. 

(3) Let the pupil examine the reinforcement of sound by 
tubes of the same length, but of different diameters. He will 
reach the conclusion that the diameter of the tube makes a 
slight difference. 

The formula 4N(L-+-3), which is ordinarily given in labora- 
tory manuals for the finding of the velocity of sound in air, is 
now intelligible to him, and his results mean something to him. 
Not only has he learned the physical fact that sound travels in 
air at the rate of about one thousand ninety feet per second at 
zero degrees Centigrade, but his mathematical and reasoning 
faculties have been equally developed. The blind use of math- 
ematical formule in physics means the destruction of all inter- 
est, originality, and clear thinking in the subject. The reverse 
is equally true. 

The notebook record of work in physics and chemistry should 
be done immediately after the experiment is completed and 
while the pupil is still in the laboratory. Give him time enough 
to write a clear account of his work. Show him how to make 
concise statements. Watch carefully the spelling and English. 
Here a point may often be scored unbeknown to him. 

I have found it convenient to have pupils write the results of 
an experiment under the following heads: (a) Materials, (4) 
Experiment, (c) What I Saw, (d) Summary, (¢) Chemical 
Equations, if the experiment should be one in chemistry. An 
illustration of an experiment written in this way is hardly neces- 
sary. Doubtless you and your pupils can improve upon the 
scheme. Look particularly to the summary, which should con- 
tain the point and pith of the work. Time and time again the 
whole purpose of an experiment is missed. I take the following 
from work performed by one of my own pupils, copying it as 
originally written. 

EXPERIMENT. 


Materials.—An evaporating dish, turpentine, and fuming nitric acid. 

Experiment.—Pour on the turpentine some of the acid obtained in the pre- 
ceding experiment. Heat gently. The nitric acid causes rapid oxidation of the 
turpentine and it bursts into a flame. 

Result.—The acid was nitric acid. 
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The writer appended to the sheet the following note: ‘‘ You 
missed the point of the experiment. Is nitric acid a good oxidiz- 
ing agent? Does your experiment furnish you any proof ?” 

This is but one of numberless cases. The experimenter had 
heard the point of the experiment recited and had copied it into 
her notebook, but when left to draw her own conclusion de- 
duced a very poor one, if any at all. 

Blank books with loose sheets are preferable, I believe, to 
interleaved manuals. Too much work is done very often for 
the pupil in the printed portions. Let him do as much of his 
own thinking and work as possible. 

The pupil should keep a notebook in connection with his 
reading of the text. The teacher should supervise the construc- 
tion of these synopses as put into this book until the pupil is 
able to do it for himself. In chemistry the outlines should con- 
tain an account of the sources, physical and chemicai properties, 
methods of preparation with formule, common compounds with 
formulz, and uses of the element under consideration. As an 
illustration, permit a reproduction of such a synopsis, that used 
in the study of nitric acid. 


SYNOPSIS OF NITRIC ACID (HNOs). 


1. Formation. 
a. Decomposition of vegetable matter in the presence of an alkali, usually 
forming nitrates, however. 
5. By electric storms. 
c. By electricity passing through air. 


2. Preparation. 
a. Sodium nitrate plus hydrochloric acid gives sodium chloride plus 
nitric acid. 
Equation :— 
NaNO; + HCl= NaCl + HNO; 
4. Sodium nitrate plus sulphuric acid gives sodium sulphate plus nitric 
‘acid. 
Equation :— 
2NaNO; ad H.SO, = Na,SO, oa 2HNOs. 
3. Properties. 


(1). Physical. 
a. Colorless liquid. 
6. Commercial acid is yellow. 
c. Commercial acid is from 60% to 70% pure. 
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(2). Chemical. 

Is corrosive. 

‘Turns skin permanently yellow. 

Slowly decomposes in light, with formation of nitrogen peroxide. 
Chars organic substances. 

Is a good oxidizing agent. 


sao fS 8 


4. Uses. 
a. Laboratory. 
5. Manufacture of dyestuffs, sulphuric acid, nitro-glycerine, gun cotton, 
refining silver and gold. 


Some of my readers may think this a fruitless waste of time. 
But it has its advantages, among them the following: (1) 
pupils remember best that which they write and hence it 
strengthens the memory, (2) systematizes the work, (3) makes 
essentials prominent, (4) forms an easy and logical method of 
review. ‘Too often the student fails to distinguish the essentials 
and non-essentials and tries to cram his brain with unimportant 
and minute details. Recitation work, the synopses and labora- 
tory work should be kept parallel if possible. The general 
reading, the simplification and classification, and the practical 
results are thus interlinked in such a manner as to form a part 
and parcel of the pupil. Whatever notes the teacher may see 
fit to give on any subject should be put at the end of the corre- 
sponding outline. Teachers who are not blest with laboratories 
will, it seems to me, find this a good working method in the 
presentation of these subjects. 

The great, daily recurring question with every wide awake 
teacher is: How can I get and keep my pupils interested? 
There can be no hatred of a subject, no poor desultory work, 
no results of momentary existence where there is intense interest. 
Physics and chemistry and sciences in general are subjects 
which readily appeal to students, especially boys. The labo- 
ratory work naturally holds the attention. With too many, 
however, it seems to be a source of amusement without a due 
appreciation of the truths illustrated. The text-book and reci- 
tation are as necessary in the sciences as they are in the lan- 
guages, but often fail to thoroughly interest the pupil. What, 
then, is to be done to arouse enthusiasm and spirit, especially 
by the teacher who has a poor laboratory or else none? The 
assignment of topics for outside reading and original investiga- 
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tion will partially solve the question. Let the instructor give to 
various members of the class such topics as these: Matches; 
Chemistry of Glass ; Alcoholic, Acetic and Lactic Fermentation ; 
Petroleum and Some of its By-Products ; Sugars, Starches and 
Glucoses; Batteries, Induction Coils and Their Construction ; 
and a host of other subjects too numerous to mention. These 
are merely suggested subjects and may be greatly improved 
upon in tone. The teacher should direct primarily as to sources 
of information: the use of a good encyclopedia and of indices 
to current literature and magazines. These latter contain many 
excellent articles on the prominent industries and recent scien- 
tific investigations, which always prove interesting in that they 
are written in a popular style and are usually adequately illus- 
trated. The everlasting schoolbook is lost sight of in the larger 
field of literature. The compositions prepared by the pupils 
will present new and novel features. Whatever interests them 
will interest the other members of the class. How often do 
we as teachers shoot over their heads! Other results accrue. 
Students become accustomed to the idea of studying a subject 
and not a single text-book. Unconsciously their selective fac- 
ulties are cultivated, for as they read they learn to pick out 
what might be called the ‘‘ meat,”—the essential. 

Outlines should first be prepared and handed to the teacher 
for corrections and suggestions. The prepared essay should 
then be handed in before its reading to the class. At this point 
the subject-matter, style, grammatical construction and spelling 
should be cared for. 

The instructor should also take part in this work. If possible, 
talks illustrated by experimentation, stereopticon views or photo- 
graphs should be given occasionally throughout the year on the 
‘* live topics” of science, such as X-ray, radium, wireless teleg- 
raphy and liquid air. 

By these and similar methods the interest of both teacher and 
pupil will be kept alive. The teacher will be kept from falling 
into a rut because of constant repetition. The pupil will not 
only acquire a good working knowledge of the subjects treated, 
but his imaginative, selective, mathematical and memory facul- 
ties will be more largely trained; the aim of teaching will be 
more fully fulfilled, for education is but a development of the 
faculties. 
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Relations Between the Grammar and High 
Schools as to Courses of Study and 
Methods of Teaching 


CHARLES E. LAWTON, AUBURN, N. Y. 


F we can, for a moment, think of an assemblage 
of physicians met to consider all the diseases of 
children and all mistakes known to the medical 
profession, we have an illustration of what we are 
attempting in such a discussion as this one, for 
our problem involves nearly all the ills of our 
school systems. As physicians do not consider 
a single compound of patent medicine, a safe cure 

for all diseases, so we, unless over-enthusiastic in the interests 

of some particular fad, can hardly hope to find in any one reform 

a remedy for all defects. Each community must diagnose and 

apply specifics. 

It is probable that much of the wholesale criticism of the 
product of the grammar schools should be taken subject to 
successive discounts of twenty, fifteen, and ten. Twenty per 
cent, because of the lack of familiarity with the work of the 
grammar grades on the part of high school teachers that criti- 
cise most freely ; fifteen per cent, because entering classes are 
unjustly measured by preceding ones without sufficient regard 
to the difference of a year in discipline and opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the teacher and his requirements; and 
ten per cent, because of the tendency of our ancestors to shift 
responsibility. But after making all allowance for unnecessary 
criticism, we must recognize a gap between grammar school 
attainments and high school requirements that works, perhaps, 
more of misfortune than any other defect in our school system. 

The high schools are justly reluctant to lower their standards, 
for the higher institutions are ever demanding better work of 
them, and the addition of a year to the course of study does 
not seem desirable. Then, too, there is reason for the belief 
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that the grammar schools are capable of better work, and it is 
clearly a duty of the high school to demand improvement, and 
thus increase the efficiency of the elementary schools. 

The fact does not seem to have gained general recognition, 
but the teaching force of the average school system is becoming 
relatively weakest in the grammar grades. The tendency of 
the past fifteen years to place stress upon primary work has 
been apparent both in the courses of professional training 
schools and in the assignment of teachers to grades; and the 
demands for broader scholarship have tended to raise the 
standard of the teaching force in secondary schools. Selection 
is continually being made from the more efficient teachers of 
the grammar grades to fill principalships, high school vacan- 
cies, or positions as special teachers, while the character of 
the grammar school work and low salaries do not attract the 
stronger applicants. 

The work of the upper grammar grades is really the most 
trying in the course. The same degree of tact, sympathy, and 
knowledge of methods requisite for the primary department are 
essential, and to these must be added the broad scholarship 
necessary for comprehensive work in the grades. This is 
especially urgent where the teacher has work in all, or nearly 
all, subjects of a grade. Whereas the high school teacher is 
usually expected to teach but one or two branches, the grade 
teacher is frequently obliged to carry work in five or six sub- 
jects, and with much larger classes. To teach the one subject 
of geography well requires a liberal education. Science, his- 
tory, political and social economy, and a somewhat intimate 
knowledge of the characteristics and activities of all people are 
requisites as a foundation, and much preparation for each day’s 
recitation is necessary. 

But while the high school teacher knows his subject better 
than the grade teacher, he does not know his pupils as well. It 
has been suggested that the high school teacher of but limited 
experience and professional training, who unconsciously ex- 
pects from ninth grade students work similar to that of his own 
senior college year, should be compelled to write out in full 
each lesson before assigning it to his class. This may seem 
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somewhat severe, but it is certainly not too much to require a 
reasonable realization of the attainments and needs of the pupils 
under his charge. 

Some five years ago Superintendent Greenwood of Kansas 
City gathered data from representative cities of the United 
States as to the number of pupils leaving high schools before 
completing the course, and the causes of such withdrawals. 
His statistics show that twenty per cent of the pupils entering 
these high schools drop out the first year, and that in about one 
third of these cases the reasons for withdrawal were unknown 
to the school authorities. I refer to these data to illustrate what 
seems, from the standpoint of the grammar school principal, a 
second defect in the high schools. I refer to the seeming lack 
of personal interest in the welfare of the first year pupil. 

The plan recommended unanimously by the Committee on 
College Entrance Requirements of ‘‘a six-year high school 
course of study beginning with the seventh grade” does not 
seem to have met with popular favor nor to be altogether desir- 
able. The plan, if adopted, would necessitate radical changes 
in our school buildings and systems, and would mass together 
large numbers of children at points too far distant from their 
homes, and at stages too immature for high school methods. 
One of the best results to be derived from the proposed six- 
year high school course can, we think, be obtained by the , 
gradual introduction of departmental work in the upper aoa 
mar grades. This specialization of the teacher’s work would 
permit the assignment of teachers to subjects for which they 
had special aptitude, give them opportunity for more thorough 
preparation of lessons, and, while affording the pupil the ben- 
efit of broader instruction, would gradually be preparing him 
for the advanced methods of the high school; and by thus 
giving pupils work under two or more teachers, at this most 
critical stage of their school course, there would be less oppor- 
tunity for an inefficient teacher to waste time, or to do positive 
injury by turning pupils away from higher work. ‘ 

There is, in many of the elementary schools, urgent need of 
a more reliable basis for testing progress and determining pro- 
motions from grade to grade. As a first requisite for reform I 
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would urge a more rational use of examinations. Some com- 
munities have dispensed with examinations in the grades with- 
out providing the intelligent supervision necessary to maintain 
uniform and reliable standards, while others have leaned so 
extensively upon an examination system that teaching has 
become largely a ‘‘filling in” process, and pupils approach 
advanced work ill-prepared for the self-reliant application 
requisite for success. 

While a single examination should rarely, if ever, be used as 
a sole basis for determining promotions, the occasional exami- 
nation given under the direction of the supervising officer 
enables him to test results of the teacher’s work with a mini- 
mum of interruption and at the same time serves as a guide to 
the teacher and an incentive to the pupil. The somewhat pop- 
ular idea of promoting pupils upon the recommendation of the 
teacher would in some instances be very amusing were the 
misfortunes resulting from such a plan not so serious. Even 
teachers with the varied experiences of many years need to 
refer frequently to a guiding standard. If relative credits for 
work of pupils are to be based upon records of class work, 
ample provision should be made to reinforce, if not supply, the 
judgment of the teacher who fails to discriminate between mere 
neatness or good intentions, and ability; and there is some- 
thing radically wrong with a system where a grade teacher 
does not dare call a sixty per cent standing sixty per cent 
instead of seventy-five because of an influential parent, or 
where the teacher fears for her position unless a certain propor- 
tion of her class seems to be prepared for promotion. I do not 
mean to disregard the needs of the individual pupil, but I do 
mean to assert, and this with emphasis, that the needs of the indi- 
vidual pupil are not met under a system where a final standing 
of fifty per cent under the grading of one teacher represents 
more of merit on the part of the pupil than a mark of ninety- 
five per cent given by another teacher for similar work; or 
where a large number of pupils become discouraged in attempts 
to do advanced work because handicapped in their efforts as a 
result of defective work in the preceding grades. 

There is in every school system more or less of waste 
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resulting from a lack of unity in purpose and methods. The 
reaction from the overgraded system of a generation ago, with 
its large classes and half military discipline, where the entire 
class, rather than the individual pupil, was considered the unit 
of instruction, left many schools without a settled policy. There 
are few, if any, public school systems at the present time with 
sufficient teaching force to carry out successfully the plan of 
individual instruction, should such a plan be considered desir- 
able. While the trend seems to be in favor of class instruction 
but with more attention to the individual pupil than formerly, 
some teachers hold rigidly to the old method, while others 
attempt the individual instruction plan, and the changing back 
and forth from one extreme to the other brings confusion and 
loss to the pupil. There has always been waste in changing 
from teachers who lead to those who drive; and for the past 
few years, owing to the widely varying constructions placed 
upon the kindergarten idea as it has slowly worked its way up 
through the grades, the waste has been even greater. The lack 
of unity of aim in teaching any one subject, as arithmetic, is 
often a source of waste. The teacher in one grade has, perhaps, 
utilized much time in training pupils to work from principle, 
while the teacher of the next grade may totally ignore this train- 
ing. This lack of definite purpose shows itself, too, in training 
pupils to self-reliant and persistent effort. An occasional teachers 
even in advanced grades, will simplify work until, almost no 
effort on the part of the pupil being required, he gradually comes 
to demand assistance on meeting very slight difficulty. 
Thirteen years have passed since President Eliot of Harvard 
started the movement in favor of ‘‘ shortening and enriching the 
grammar school course,” but discussion of the question is still 
current. Although President Eliot’s criticisms were directed 
against elementary schools of nine or ten grades, they have 
been applied freely to schools having but eight years in the 
course of study. The controversy is not yet ended, but the 
present outlook indicates that the subjects recently added to 
the curriculum, as music, drawing, nature study and manual 
training, if restricted to their proper place in the course, are of 
sufficient value to be retained; and I risk the opinion that 
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reforms in the older subjects of the curriculum will eventually 
come more in the way of readjustments based upon intelligent 
aims and methods than in the elimination of so much subject 
matter that pupils approach academic work unqualified through 
lack of wholesome mental food. 

If the fourth grade class that had to struggle with the parti- 
ciple had been given ample drill in expressing their childish 
thoughts in good English, they would, on reaching the seventh 
grade, have been able to spell the words their, write, too, and 
any, and would have been ready for analytical work in English 
grammar. And this work would have been good for the chil- 
dren—valuable discipline; enabling them better to grasp the 
thought in reading; giving them a basis for deciding doubtful 
constructions in English, and later, a starting point for advanc- 
ing from the ‘‘ known to the unknown” in the study of a foreign 
language. 

’ Nearly all would doubtless be glad to see our lumbering old 
system of weights and measures give place to the metric sys- 
tem, but as our English ancestors were three centuries behind 
the times in changing from the old Roman notation to the 
Arabic, we must be patient. The school principals and science 
teachers of the state could, however, render no better service 
to the cause of education, and to the country in general, than 
by leading a successful movement in the interests of this change. 

There is much in favor of the plan for avoiding a complete 
break in studies between the elementary and secondary schools 
by continuing work in some of the elementary subjects in the 
high school and beginning one or more high school branches 
in the grammar grades. While this matter has received much 
consideration, no general conclusions have been reached. It is 
a problem into which the needs of each community enter as 
important factors, and one whose adjustment, based on local 
conditions, would do much towards establishing closer relations 
between the grammar and high schools. 

In attempting to cover so wide a range of topics I am con- 
scious of having sacrificed clearness of statement, hence I sum- 
marize thus :— 

We plead for a closer acquaintance with the aims and 
achievements of the elementary schools on the part of the high 
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school teacher, and for more cordial manifestations of interest 
in the welfare of the individual pupil during the first years of 
his high school course. 

We recognize the urgent need of broader scholarship and 
better compensation for teachers of the upper grammar grades; 
of greater accuracy in determing values of work and a more 
reliable basis for deciding promotions from grade to grade; of 
more definite aims, greater unity, and a more rational adjust- 
ment of the elementary course. 

We recommend the gradual introduction of departmental 
work in the grammar grades; and wherever local conditions 
will permit, the dovetailing of grammar and high school 


branches of study. 


a 


Telepathy 


F. H. PALMER 


’ Deep are the silences, yet even here 
Heart speaks to heart in voiceless words; 
A language of the spirit, sweet and clear, 
Interpreting our tender moods! 


None save thyself e’er speaketh thus to me, 
Touching the soul’s deep hidden springs; 

Henceforth mere earth-words are to me and thee, 
Belovéd, but superfluous things. 


Across the spaces in communion sweet 
At will we know each other near; 

Though sundered far we often fondly meet 
Where perfect love excludeth fear. 





The Library the Center of the Schools 


FRANK O. CARPENTER, ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY today is rightly considered 
one of the greatest advantages which can be pos- 
sessed by a town. For the past fifty years the 
movement for free public libraries has gone on 
with constantly increasing force, until today 
almost every large town in New England and 
all the important cities and towns in the Middle 
States possess a library, paid for either by town 
appropriations or by the gift of private individuals. Although 
Mr. Carnegie has given hundreds of libraries in different parts 
of the country, there are very many others which have been 
given singly by other men, or have been established by the 
towns without help. With the uses and benefits of a library in 
forming and molding the spirit of the townspeople, this article 
has nothing to do. There is one point, however, of great im- 
portance that seems to have been overlooked, and in conse- 
quence there is in each town a doubling of expense and waste 
of force which might easily be avoided. Every wide-awake 
librarian realizes at once the importance of bringing the library 
in close touch with the schools, and he devises many ways of 
interesting the children, and of assisting the teachers to create an 
interest in their studies, by the use of the books in the library. 
In many places the library supplies to the schools a set of books 





‘for supplementary reading, which are used for a time and then 


exchanged for a different set. This is a very valuable aid, and 
a step in the right direction; but it does not go far enough, and 
it is not always possible for a school to get the books it needs at 
the time they are to be used. 

It also happens, in many cases, that a school possesses sev- 
eral sets of supplementary books, which are used for two or 
three months of the year, and the rest of the time they are idle 
and unused, although there are other schools in the town which 
could probably use those books if they were allowed to do so. 
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The practice of loaning books belonging to one school, for use 
in another, is for several reasons inconvenient. It thrusts upon 
the teachers of the two schools the duty of keeping a record of 
the books and their care, and injury to one or more of the books 
while loaned spoils the set for use in the first school to which it 
belongs. It therefore happens that many schools possess sets 
of the most important supplementary readers which are idle 
more than half the year. At the same time, these sets being of 
standard works, the library almost invariably has a duplicate 
set. The books for the schools are bought by the school com- 
mittee out of one appropriation, while the books for the library 
are paid for out of another fund. If all the books of the same 
kind could be bought at the same time, there would be a large 
saving in discounts, expressage, etc. 

The idea which this paper wishes to present is as follows: All 
books bought in any town for the use of the schools, from the 
primary school to the high school, should be bought and dis- 
tributed by the public library, which for that purpose should 
be joined to the school system of the town, and made its head 
or center. The library should issue to each school such books 
as are needed: for use, either as regular text-books or as supple- 
mentary ones. The regular text-books should be kept in the 
school from year to year in charge of the head master, but a 
yearly record or report should be made to the library of all such 
books and of their condition, etc. All worn out books should 
be returned to the library, and credited to the account of the 
school, and should be replaced by the same, if repaired, or by 
new copies, for which a new charge should be made to the 
school. All supplementary books should be kept in the library 
until such time as they were needed at the schools, when they 
should be issued on requisition from the master of the school, to 
be kept by him so long as actually in use, perhaps three months. 
They should then be returned to the library and may be bor- 
rowed by another school for three months, etc. It could usually 
be arranged by the superintendent of schools, or the school 
committee, just what months in the year each school should use 
certain books in its course. For example: If one class of a 
certain grade, as the seventh, was to read during the year a 
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Geographical Reader of North America, it would make very 
little difference whether they read that book at the beginning, 
middle, or end of the year. If there were, then, three classes 
of that grade in the town, one class could use the books from 
September to December, the second from December to March, 
and the third from March to June. Each pupil would have all 
the advantage which could come from the use of the book, but 
the same books would have served three different classes, 
and the cost to the town would be one third of what it now is 
where each school has its own set of books. Still further, that 
set of books would be available during the summer for the gen- 
eral public of the town, who would then be permitted to take 
them out on the ordinary cards. This summer reading should 
be encouraged. Another point is, that if the town should spend 
the same amount of money as at present, the children at the 
schools would be able to have three times as many books to 
read during the year, that is, three sets, as under the present 
system, thus increasing both the interest and the benefit. It 
would probably often happen that there would remain in the 
library, during the year, a number of extra copies of these 
books because the library would issue to the schools only the 
exact number of copies necessary for the class. Such extra 
copies could be made available for the public, to be returned by 
them on demand, whenever they should be needed for the 
schools. The fact that the books belonged to the library and 
were to be returned to it would result in greater care of the 
book on the part of the pupil, because each pupil would be 
required to give a receipt to the library, and not to the school, 
and any loss of the book or injury to it would have to be made 
up to the library by the parents in their tax bills or otherwise. 

It may be urged as an objection that at present there are two 
funds, one for the library and one for the schools; but that 
matter could be easily arranged. The amount of money appro- 
priated each year for books under the control of the school 
committee could either be handed over to the library to be used 
for the schools, or, which is the better way, this amount could 
be deducted from the appropriation for the schools and added 
to the appropriation for the library. 
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We also go further and say that where the library is founded 
by the town and supported by the town it should be definitely 
made a part of the school system, just as much as the high 
school or a manual training school. The trustees should be a 
subcommittee of the school committee, and responsible to them 
as any subcommittee. This school committee should plan 
for the definite use of the library by the schools; they should 
arrange free courses of lectures upon subjects of interest and 
importance, and the lecturer should refer his hearers to the 
library. These lectures should be suited to the reference books 
possessed by the library, and planned for the grown up pupil 
as well as the children. It is an unfortunate fact that the edu- 
cation of most people ends with the grammar school. Although 
a considerable percentage, perhaps, may take a high school 
course for three or four years, yet the people who go beyond 
the high school are only a handful in each town. That these 
other people need further education is shown by the large num- 
ber of evening schools, lectures, etc., now given by educational 
centers. ‘These belong as properly to the school system as the — 
primary day schools. The form of instruction suited to busi- 
ness people, that is, those not regularly at school, cannot be in 
the form of regular class instruction and recitation; they must 
) necessarily take the form of lectures or conferences. By con- 
ferences we mean a meeting of the students with their master, 
with general talk and questions upon the work, with advice 
from him as to their studies and reading. The books used for 
this work will naturally be those which are possessed by the 
library, and it is not necessary that each pupil shall study the 
same subject at the same time. It will, however, be desirable 
that the library should buy a number of duplicate copies of the 
books most needed. One of these copies should be starred and 
kept in the library for reference, while the others should be 
loaned for short periods. As much of the most valuable litera- 
ture of today is published in the monthly magazines, the library 
should buy a suitable number of copies of the most valuable 
magazines in different lines of thought, science, geography, 
economics, and should distribute these to all grades of the 
schools and to the public. 

There is no reason why a library should not circulate among 
the people of the town the current magazines, as well as the 
popular books. A magazine in a suitable cover can pass safely 
through a great many hands, and this is a perfectly legitimate 
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function of the library. One copy should be kept in the library, 
the others circulated. When magazines are old, one copy 
should be bound and preserved, the others should be treated as 
follows: From the magazines should be taken the articles of 
special importance, as articles on foods, clothing railroads, 
steamships, public parks, etc., and the rest of the magazine 
can be sold as waste paper. These articles extracted from the 
magazines should be placed in manilla covers and be made 
available for readers. These articles will, in the near future, 
become of immense value to students of commercial geography 
as well as the public, for they are exactly the kind of material 
which those pupils must have, and they are in many ways more 
valuable and more accurate than any books in existence. Valu- 
able illustrations in the magazines should also be taken out and 
placed in stout envelopes of the same size as the ordinary maga- 
zine leaf, the pictures of the same general character being 
grouped together in these envelopes, and can be loaned like 
books. The magazine articles in their manilla covers can be 
placed in drawers in alphabetical order, exactly as cards in a 
card catalogue, and thus form an easy reference for all this 
literature. Newspaper clippings, the most difficult of all to 
handle, can be pasted upon sheets of light manilla cardboard 
of the same size as the magazines and go into their appropriate 
place with them. In this way all this floating literature, as it 
might be called, can be kept in cases of one size with the utmost 
convenience. 

Space does not permit a further discussion of these details in 
this article. The sole message of this article is to preach the doc- 
trine that to the library should belong all the books used either 
in the library or in the schools, that it should distribute them to 
private individuals or to the schools according to their need, and 
that by so doing a large amount of money will be saved to the 
town or city, as one set of persons only will be required to take 
charge of the books, which will set the teachers free from a 
large amount of wearisome and exhausting work, and will be 
better done, as work is always better done when performed by 
those who devote their whole time and thought to one kind of 
work. 

The schools are to educate the people when young; the 
library is to educate the people when older, and there is no 
good reason why the education of the young and the education 
of the old should be performed by two different bodies of men; 
and in this modern age of progression and consolidation sound 
business sense demands this change as being in the interest of 
economy, convenience and efficiency. 
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Communication on “ Writing ”’ 


Epitor, PALMER Co,: 


Dear Sir,—I have just read the article on ‘‘ Writing” in the May number of 
your magazine. I feel that I can speak with some authority on this subject, as 
I have made a special study of penmanship for a number of years. During the 
past few years I have had many students from public schools where the vertical 
system was taught. I still have several specimens of their writing taken just 
before I received them into myclass. The writing, in every case, is very heavy 
and entirely too large. I always request entrance specimens to be written in 
the student’s own natural style of writing—his natural (?) way—but the rate of 
speed at which these specimens are generally written is between ten or fifteen 
words a minute, and not at the rate given by the author of “ Writing.” Relative 
to the question of space, I find that these specimens, when written with the slant 
system, cover only two thirds of the space occupied by the vertical system. 
Furthermore, in vertical writing the letters are not all perpendicular; some are 
at an angle of ninety degrees, some at sixty degrees, and some have a backward 
slant. 

I have been teaching penmanship for the past six years, and I am at present 
in charge of the departments of pen work in the Nichols Expert School of this 
city. Of course, I am a writer of the slant system, but Iam by no means prej- 
udiced against the vertical style of writing on that account. In fact, at the time 
of the introduction of vertical writing, I made a study of it, and even practiced 
that system, but the results were anything but in harmony with the assertions 
made in the article in your magazine. Ifthe caption of it had been ‘‘ Drawing,” 
there would have been no objection, but to use the term ‘* Writing” makes the 
arguments with their false syllogisms and deductions quite absurd. Out of the 
one hundred and twenty replies received, I should like very much to know how 
many of their senders are penmen, or can even write sufficiently well to be called 
teachers of writing. I dare say but few. How many of our public school 
teachers can write a good Spencerian style? By this Ido not mean ‘ drawing”; 
most of them can draw pretty well; but if they are called upon to write their 
names hastily, the result is generally a scribble. 

I maintain that slant writing is more easily written and more easily learned 
than the vertical. In rapid writing, the slant is by far more legible. 

From a scientific standpoint, it is considered easier for the eyes to read per- 
pendicular letters than slant letters, but it must be remembered that in those 
cases the letters are usually printed or well drawn. It is true that in writing a 
word with the vertical system, the pen does not travel as far as when the word is 
written with the slant system; that is, in printed script. So much for science. 
From a practical standpoint, it is easier to read the slant than the vertical. 

In the June (1905) number of the ‘‘ Penman’s Art Journal,” appear several 
articles from superintendents of public schools, giving their views of vertical 
and slant penmanship, They are decidedly in favor of the slant system. 
Accompanying their articles are a number of specimens of vertical writing, 
taken from almost every grade. There is no perceptible difference between the 
writing of the second or third grade and the eighth grade pupils, thus forcing 
the conclusion that no improvement is made in this branch of study when using 
the vertical system. 

Muscular movement can be used in vertical just as well as in slant writing— 
it is simply a matter of placing the paper at a different angle. Very few fen- 
men, however, use the vertical, because the angle of the paper makes the mus- 
cular action of the arm too complex for rapid, easy, and legible writing. I also 
wish to say that I have not yet met a business man who is not opposed to the 
vertical system. Many do not tolerate it in their offices. 


J: B. Prosst, St. Paul, Minn. 








Editorial 


T is somewhat sobering to a thoughtful and patriotic person to read 
the statistics of immigration, and to learn that 1,932,934 steerage 
passengers embarked from Europe for New York during the last three 
years. Last year alone 812,870 foreigners arrived upon our shores ; 
more then two thirds of whom were males. A large percentage of 
this great mass of ‘‘ raw material” for citizenship is illiterate and un- 
used to the privileges of a free government. To secure the health of 
the body politic under these conditions; to place and direct all these 
incoming lives so that they shall be happy and useful; and to make 
their coming a blessing to themselves, to us, to the lands from which 
they come and to posterity, is the serious task which confronts us. It 
is safe to say that no agency for the accomplishment of these ends is 
more efficient than the public school. In the teachers’ ability, pa- 
tience, perseverance, and consecration, and in these alone, lies the 
hope of salvation for these undisciplined and uncouth hordes of for- 
eigners. And the country, owing its own very life to these same 
teachers, ought to show its gratitude by a far ampler provision for 
their welfare while in active service and their comfortable maintenance 
in old age. The service rendered can never be adequately rewarded 
in a merely material way. But the least we can do is to see that those 
who so vitally serve the public good shall be placed above want and 
the humiliation of dependency in sickness and oldage. The teachers’ 
salary reform is a cause that will not down. The agitation is here to 
stay until the question is settled rightly. Those who have convictions 
on the subject should take them to the ‘* primaries’’ 
meeting and to the polls for an airing on every possible occasion. And 
may the consummation be not far away ! 


and to the town 


Y the decision of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, rendered 
September 7, the area of the present site of the Institute of Tech- 
nology that may be built upon is limited to about one third of the total 
ground area. Clause X of the proposed plan of the Harvard-Tech- 
nology alliance, which contemplated the sale of the present site on 
Boylston Street for mercantile purposes, thereby becomes impractica- 
ble, and the opponents of the ‘*‘ merger,’’ comprising the great ma- 
jority of the faculty and alumni of the Institute, may well take courage. 
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At the outset the ‘* merger” plan was considered mainly for financial 
reasons. One clause in Gordon McKay’s will had immense influ- 
ence,—namely, that the salaries paid from his bequest to Harvard 
professors should be liberal. 

Certain members of the Technology faculty declared last spring 
that if any change of location were to be made, in their opinion it 
should be ‘‘ independent of any question of affiliation.” For thirty-six 
years President Eliot has favored the absorption of the Institute by 
Harvard. If now the Institute of Technology maintains its identity, 
its friends feel assured that financial support will be found not only to 
meet its present heavy burdens, but also to meet the increased expendi- 
tures for salaries and equipment which future expansion renders 
inevitable. 


HE prevailing customs and ideals in matters educational among 
the founders of New England, in the days of Ezekiel Cheever, 
were recalled to public attention on August 24 at the dedication of a 
memorial stone in King’s Chapel burying ground, Boston, to Dr. 
Comfort Starr (1589-1659) ,—a name closely identified with the begin- 
nings of Harvard College. In his presentation address Hosea Starr 
Ballou read from Dr. Starr’s will, an ancient document of great his- 
torical value, the following directions for the education of his orphan 
grandson, then seven years old, that he should go ‘‘ forward in Learn- 
ing, yt is ythe . . . goe into some Grammar Schoole and to some 
Academia, or to be with some godly Minister whereby he may be 
instructed in ye Toungs, Arts and Sciences,’’ and this course of train- 
ing was to continue until his grandson reached the age of eighteen 
years. It is an interesting glimpse of social conditions and high ideals 
of education that obtained in Boston two and a half centuries ago when, 
to quote the quaint colonial record, the pioneers of Massachusetts 
sought ‘*to advance learning and perpetuate it to posterity.’’ 


N accession of interest in history for the elementary schools is 

noticeable among teachers, and especially in school programs 
and in the Institutes. The movement is altogether encouraging. 
‘Books and discussions on historical materials are beginning to sup- 
plement the older treatment of historical methods. The aims of 
history instruction for children are being reconsidered, not by special- 
ists only, but by room teachers and supervisors. An investigation of 
a dozen programs of teachers’ institutes in a number of the states 
in the East and the Middle West shows that historical subjects have 
held a prominent place in their sessions. 
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OTICEABLE among current movements is the earlier and 
more general introduction of history stories in a systematic way. 
For generations good teachers have told such stories. More and 
more they are being expected from teachers. More teachers are pre- 
pared to tell such stories well. The stories selected are better chosen, 
and are given with some more reason than mere entertainment. They 
more frequently are suggested by and reinforce other exercises of 
the school. One syllabus mentions for the first three years: ‘* Stories 
and descriptions of primitive peoples and early civilizations, their 
mode of life, dwellings, food, clothing, tools, habits, occupations, 
public works, etc.; legends of historic value; and simple biography 
in connection with Thanksgiving and similar celebrations.’’ 
Biographies of adventure and discovery, and stories of pioneer 
life in our own and other countries, and especially in the local region, 
come a little later, but precede the text-book. 


LL this seems wholesome and suggestive. It touches the roots 

of institutional and social life. It has civic bearings, and 
should, if well taught, go far toward justifying the school as a state 
agency in self-preservation. So many children leave school before 
the history text is introduced that the school’s direct efforts at making 
citizenship intelligent reach comparatively few. They should reach 
all. Important social and personal relations of the individual are 
seen to be available raw material for primary exercises. From the 
kindergarten through three or four succeeding years, such lessons may 
be arranged to constitute an important thread in the fabric of the 
child’s character. Interesting biographies; incidents in human lives ; 
military and civic achievement; the fine and industrial arts; simple, 
primitive occupations; amusements; public regulations and customs ; 
incidents in local history, and current official and neighborhood life, 
may all be used to cultivate the history sense, and to fix a habit of 
regarding conduct from the side of its civic meanings. 


N the older East, far more than elsewhere, local history has been 
I used as affording material for such instruction. In the Middle 
West, and especially in the South, a similar interest is being awak- 
ened, or is noticeably growing. One school has already begun work- 
ing upon its locality, exploring the records (the work being done by 
children of eleven to fifteen years of age) ; tracing the early roads and 
trails; locating early ferries and bridges; the beginnings of the long- 
ago settlements; early schools and teachers and buildings and 
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equipments; the first local industries and implements, tools, mate- . 
rials and products; frontier children and their games and interests; 
stores and trade; the first improved streets and roads, and improved 
architecture; manners, dress, food, markets, etc. It is a rich field, 
and the school mentioned will do its pupils an honorable service and 
add to the profession’s pedagogical vision. 

In certain sections of the country such work has been done for 
years. But the encouraging fact is that much more generally the 
task is being attempted. Teachers themselves need much preparation 
for the work. With a clear vision of the need and the material to 
be used, the better equipment of teachers will follow. 


WO interesting movements for the higher education of teachers 

without interfering with their actual daily work in the class room 
have recently been brought to our attention. One is the furnishing of 
courses of instruction, leading up to a degree, by the faculty of the 
School of Pedagogy of New York University ; and the other is a sim- 
ilar course of lectures, without the degree feature, offered by Clark 
University at Worcester, Mass, The work in New York is carried 
on evenings and Saturdays; that at Worcester on Saturdays only. 
The former course has attracted teachers as far away as Massachu- 
setts, who have worked faithfully for a year or more for a degree, 
going over to New York weekly for the Saturday instruction and 
returning in time for Monday morning’s duties. The lectures at Clark 
University are open to the public and comprise courses by President 
Carroll D. Wright, 9-10 a. M.; Professor W. H. Burnham, 10-11 
A.M.; and President G. Stanley Hall, 11-12 a. m. Saturdays through- 
out the year, beginning September 30. Those teachers who wish 
special aid in their work, or in themes which they are preparing, can 
receive assistance from the professors or the librarian, We presume 
that a work similar to that carried on in these places is being done in 
other educational centers. It is certainly a most commendable and 
useful extension of the modern public education movement. 
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PHILOSOPHY AS THE BASIS OF EDUCATION 


In his work entitled The Reform of Education by Philosophy, 
tnat brilliant and acute critic of contemporary ideas, M. Fouillée, 
enters an earnest protest against the invasion of education by the 
negative, critical spirit. The need of the moment, as he sees it, is 
a philosophic principle or system to take the place of those old 
religious beliefs whose decline has left this generation without a 
directive principle. ‘‘ Every professor,’’ he says, ‘‘ should have a 
thorough education in philosophy and morals which alone can make 
them in their turn true educators. . . . Philosophy is or at least ought 
to be, the universal, omnipresent soul of education.” This is the con- 
clusion reached by M. Fouillée after an exhaustive review of the 
efforts that have been put forth in France under successive adminis- 
trations, from the Revolution of 1789 to the present time, to discover 
a unifying principle applicable to the education of a people, or rather 
to that of the élite class. The author has in mind the whole scheme 
of liberal culture, but his conclusions have special force in relation to 
education—that is, to the work of instruction and training—con- 
sidered as a profession. 

It should here be remembered that teaching became an independent 
calling during the nineteenth century. The date of its separation from 
the theological profession may be put at 1810, the year marked by 
the institution in Prussia of a professional examination for teachers. 
‘*The intention of this measure,’’ says Dr. Paulsen, ‘‘ was the 
elevation if not the creation of a profession of teachers with uniform 
scientific preparation and professional spirit. The inner cause of the 
action was the separation of the spirit of the time from theology and 
theologic views and a tendency to follow the humanism of Goethe and 
Wolf.” Asa consequence of this movement the philosophic faculty 
which, to quote farther from Dr. Paulsen, ‘* was originally not a 
professional school, but an institution for general culture . . . has 
become a professional faculty, namely for teachers of secondary 
schools’’ (gymnasia). Thus it appears that the basis which M. 
Fouillée would claim for education has been practically realized in 
Germany, and hence it has come to pass that educators everywhere are 
either disciples or critics of German philosophers. 

While in Germany teachers of the highest order have been formed 
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in the philosophic faculty, in France this function has been relegated 
to the specialized faculties of letters and science and to the superior 
normal school in which both the mathematical sciences and letters 
have had large development. As regards philosophy, the preparation 
of the future professors stopped with the preliminary course of the 
lycée or classical college until 1883, when a chair of education was 
established in the Sorbonne, and thus provision made for a higher 
order of philosophic teaching. The superior normal school has 
recently been brought into vital relation with this department through 
its union with the university. It is worthy of note that while France 
has made the chair of education the medium of philosophic teaching 
in the university, the corresponding chair in German universities has a 
narrower scope. It is a sub-division of the philosophic faculty per- 
taining in general to the history of education. The striking exception 
to this character is the ‘‘ University Seminar’’ at Jena under the 
direction of Professor Rein, who as late as 1898 complained of the 
general neglect of the ‘‘science of education’’ in most of the German 
universities, and this, in spite of the efforts of men like Eucken at his 
own university (Jena), Baumann at Géttingen, Meyer at Bonn and a 
few others equally zealous in this field of effort. 

The chair of education at the Sorbonne has been held in succession 
by M. Marion (1883 to 1896) and by M. F. Buisson; the spirit in 
which its work has been carried on is well shown by the inaugural 
address of M. Buisson, reviewing the labors of his predecessor, which 
was published in the report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1897-98 (Vol. I, pages 775-788) ; and by a lecture on the ‘* Education 
of the Will,’ delivered by M. Buisson (translated for the Report of 
the Commissioner of Education for 1902, Vol. I, pages 721-728). 

In the two countries named teaching has thus been raised to the full 
level of a learned profession with the same order of preparation and 
the same sanctions as other professions, without which sanctions no 
one is admitted to the teaching service of any institution above the 
elementary school. It does not follow, however, that all professors in 
Germany and France have paid special attention to the science or 
philosophy of education. The number of universities fully equipped 
for this work is still small. Germany leads with eight; France has, 
besides the chair at the Sorbonne, a similar chair at Lille, at Lyons 
and at Grenoble. Outside of these countries special recognition has 
been given to the subject at the University of Vienna, at each of the 
four Scotch universities, at London University and the provincial 
universities of England and Wales, namely, Manchester, Sheffield 
Bristol and Aberystwyth. In every case the chair of education, or as 
it is more frequently termed pedagogics, is either the nucleus of a 
philosophic department or a sub-division of such department. 


A. T. S. 
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The Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. By Ashley H. Thorndike, 
professor of literature in Northwestern University. Professor Thorndike has 
here produced a text-book not only faultless as to its technical contents, but 
full of the charm with which a gifted teacher presents a subject when face to face 
and en rapport with his class. One expects in a text-book little more than the 
presentation of rules and exercises pertaining to the subject, but professor 
Thorndike has admirably succeeded in clothing such a skeleton with many 
illustrations and adaptations such as a teacher would use in a demonstration 
lesson. So thoroughly has he done this that the book quite fulfills the mission 
of the teacher. 

One of the cardinal principles which the author lays down and oft repeats, is 
that, in all writing, the reader and what will interest him must be considered. 
Judged by that rule, this new text-book on rhetoric and composition is a rare 
accomplishment. From beginning to end, the high school boy and girl—for 
it is these for whom the book is intended—must feel that here is something 
in connection with their daily experience and their need of expression therefor. 
They, unaware of it themselves, however, will have a great advantage over an 
older generation which learned with effort and vexation the strange and difficult 
terms connected with the study of rhetoric, and which wondered why the task 
was set. But no pupil is likely to be appalled or repelled by ‘‘ figures of speech,” 
when taught simply, but clearly, that ‘‘a simile likens one thing to another; a 
metaphor identifies one with another, as when we say of a young woman, ‘ Her 
will is like iron,’ using a simile; but when we say, ‘ She is a butterfly,’ using 
a metaphor.” And further, ‘‘A metaphor is usually more vivid than a simile. 
Call a daisy ‘a nun demure,’ and you surprise the fancy with an identification; 
but if you describe the flower as quiet and demure like a nun, you permit the 
fancy to linger over a partial resemblance.” 

A refreshingly sane view is taken of figures of speech in relation to the boy’s 
or girl’s need. ‘‘ This classification of figures of speech,” the author frankly 
says, ‘‘ would be greatly enlarged if it were to include all varieties of ingenious, 
emphatic, emotional or imaginative uses of words. In theme writing, the 
student needs to pay attention to only afew. Believing that figures of speech 
should be used but little by the ordinary theme and letter writer, the chapter 
dealing with this subject is placed in the latter part of the book. In this section 
also are chapters on ‘‘ words to avoid,” ‘‘ idioms,” ‘‘ barbarisms,” ‘‘ translation 
English,” ‘‘ improprieties.” In each of the above chapters the examples cited 
are not those which would be of value to the essayist, the litterateur, but to the 
high school pupil; for instance: ‘‘ Remember that you do not describe an 
object by observing that it is indescribable. Don’t say tremendous when you 
mean large, brilliant when you mean bright. Avoid overusing words, such as 
fine, awfully, nice, perfectly lovely, weird. Once a year something might be 
perfectly lovely or awfully pretty or weird, but used every day they become 
meaningless.” In the preface Professor Thorndike says that every teacher 
must consider, in respect to the needs of his pupils, the order in which the 
different parts of the subject are to be studied. As has been shown, he himself 
has left figures of speech and good usage until the last. The first and main 
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part of the book is taken up with the following topics in the following order: 
What to Write About, Subject and Title, The Paragraph asa Unit, The Develop- 
ment of the Paragraph, Themes of Two Paragraphs, Exposition and Argument, 
and Description and Narrative; Longer Themes: The Plan, Beginning and the 
End; Development and Division of the Theme into Paragraphs; Sentences: 
Forms of, Unity, Coherence, and Emphasis in; Quality and Beauty in Sen- 
tences; Words: Good Use, etc. This arrangement, it is thought, will prove 
adaptable for the majority of classes, but since the chapters are distinct by 
themselves, changes in their order can be easily made. 

Scattered through the book are selections from the masters of literary style, 
so that the instruction is given by example as well as precept. The subjects for 
letter and theme writing offered the student seem surprisingly suggestive and 
fitting. Here are a few of them selected at random: A Fudge Party, A News- 
paper Cartoon, An Interesting Advertisement, A Crowd of People, Buying a 
Hat, Class Spirit, The Theatre Before the Curtain Rises. To find a text-book 
written, as this is, in the unaffected and practical style of a modern and sincere 
teacher, is to find a real treasure. It is an original, sensible, workable, and 
altogether satisfactory text-book on rhetoric and composition. The Century 
Company. 


Husband, Wife and Home. By Charles Frederick Goss. With introduc- 
tion by Sylvanus Stall. This book is concerned with one of the most vital 
subjects, more closely related to human welfare than almost any other. In the 
opening chapters the author starts out in a serious vein, and his words of sug- 
gestion and advice are wise and timely. The subjects handled are as delicate 
as they are important; and, as the author points out, altogether too little serious 
thought is given to them, they are left altogether too much to chance settle- 
ment. The choice of a partner in life, the acceptance of family responsibilities, 
the attitude of mind and heart toward one’s wife, husband, children and neigh- 
bors probably has more to do with personal happiness and success in life than 
any other group of facts and influences. Yet too often the whole matter is 
determined by propinquity and on impulse instead of by deep, conscientious 
thought and controling purpose. Mr. Goss speaks right out without fear or 
favor, and usually states ‘‘ the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth,” 
as well to husbands, wives and parents as to the young people. Yet we could 
wish that some other than a popular pulpit orator had been the writer of the 
book. There is a certain sensationalism of style, a straining for effect, that 
mars the seriousness of impression. We do not like a horse story, however 
good, in a prayer meeting. Mr. Goss introduces altogether too many humorous 
anecdotes into his chapters. They may amuse some readers, but they are 
superficial and destroy the spiritual value of the discussion. They often give 
a savor of flippancy to that which should be most serious. Philadelphia: The 
Vir Publishing Company. Price, $1 net. 


Japanese Fairy Tales. First Series. In this book are retold quite a num- 
ber of Oriental tales, which are not only given to the readers in words, but also 
presented to the eye in colored pictures. There is a Japanese flavor about the 
whole book, both in its subject matter and in the style of its illuminated pages. 
In these days when public attention is so generally directed to Japan, the book 
takes on a special interest. Rand, McNally & Co. 
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La Mare au Diable, or The Haunted Pool, by George Sand, with intro- 
duction, notes, and vocabulary by Adele Randall-Lawton, is a simple tale of 
French peasant life, suitable for second-year students of French. Footnotes 
refer to an exhaustive vocabulary; and, to assist in the mastery of idioms, a set 
of English idioms corresponding to peculiar forms of French expression is given 
for translation. The suggestion is made that the lessons should be prepared 
aloud with constant reference to the text, and afterward written out. 

Other books of the same series are La Clef D’or Les Fleches llagiques, by 
Jeanne Mairet, with notes and vocabulary by Edith Healy; also La Chute, by 
Victor Hugo, with introduction, notes and vocabulary by W. E. Kapp. All 
three volumes are published in uniform binding by the American Book Com- 
pany. 

In Macmillan’s admirable Pocket American and English Classics Series, 
late volumes are Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village,” and other poems, edited by 
Robert N. Whiteford, Ph.D. ; Pope’s ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock,” edited by Eliza- 
beth M. King; and Lamb’s “‘ Essays of Elia,” edited-by Helen J. Robins. Each 
of these volumes has an attractive frontispiece together with introduction, notes 
and index. Each isacomplete book of convenient size, the ‘‘ Deserted Village” 
and ‘‘ The Essays of Elia,” consisting of about four hundred pages each, and 
each book of this series is sold at the marvelously low price of 25 cents. The 
Macmillan Company. 


Convenient editions of Modern Language Classics are found in Conrad Fer- 
dinand Meyer’s Der Schuss von der Kanzel. Edited with introduction, 
notes, exercises and vocabulary by Martin H. Haertel. Ginn & Co. Mailing 
price, 40 cents. 


Marriage. By Jane Dearborn Mills. This is a thoughtful little book on a 
most important subject. Mechanically the volume is exquisite in every detail— 
a little gem, as pure and dainty as the thought and aim of its author. Some of 
its chapters require careful reading, and present a profound view of the marriage 
relation. In the later chapters of the book the question of divorce is discussed 
in a common sense manner. Readers will agree or differ with the conclusions 
of the author very much as they are influenced by acceptance of her view of 
marriage or prejudiced by preconceived notions. For ourselves, we heartily 
commend the positions taken, though we could wish that it had been possible 
for her to give the world some practical! scheme for the settlement of this vexed 
question. Probably the reason she didnot do so is because the world is not yet 
ripe for it. Careful thought with the author, however, in regard to the essential 
principles of true marriage, would render divorces practically unnecessary, or 
at least so lessen their number that the problem would be much simplified. 
Philadelphia: The Nunc-Licet Press. 


The Secret of the Circle and the Square, by J. C. Willmon, is a brief 
thesis of twenty.nine pages which will be of interest to mathematicians. The 
author attempts to demonstrate the principles of constructing a straight line 
equal to any given arc of a circle, and through this problem to construct a square 
equal in area to any circle and a circle equal in area to any square, and thereby 
to solve many other geometrical problems. Published for the author by the 
McBride Press, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Aprilwetter. Von Hans Arnold, Edited with notes and vocabulary by 
Laurence Fossler. D.C.Heath &Co. Anecdotes Faciles et Poesies, selected 
for class use by O. B. Super. D. C. Heath & Co. Das Abenteuer der 
Neujahrsnacht. D.C. Heath & Co. Also, selections from standard French 
authors. A reader for first year and second year students; with notes, biograph- 
ical sketches and vocabulary by O. G. Guerlac. Ginn & Co. Price 50 cents; 
mailing price, 55 cents. 


The Approved Selections for Supplementary Reading and [Memoriz- 
ing. This volume consists of the selections approved in the schools of New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, New Orleans and elsewhere for the first year. It 
is the first of a series of eight books arranged by grades and designed to furnish 
material for memory work and supplementary reading in the elementary schools. 
Each book in the series is 25 cents. New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 


Publishers. 


How to Tell Stories to Children. By Sara Cone Bryant. The educational 
value of story telling was perceived long before the modern period of pedagogi- 
cal thought. It is safe to say that few if any persons living have grown up 
without the influence, in larger or less degree, of stories told by word of mouth 
by mother, nurse or teacher. Scarcely anyone has ever told stories to children 
without discovering that there is a right way and a wrong way to teli them. 
This book is helpful in determining for the would-be story-teller the best path to 
follow. The art of story telling can be cultivated and this book will help the 
reader to do it. There are also some excellent stories told in the volume. 
Everyone who has to do with young children will find it a book well worth 
owning and using. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Comprehensive Bookkeeping. The first book, by Artemas M. Bogle, A, M. 
This book is the result of several years’ experience in teaching bookkeeping in 
public and private schools and normal institutes. The aim of its author is to 
furnish such instruction as will ground the pupil in the general principles and 
processes of accounts, and prepare him to enter business life with a clear 
knowledge of the simpler forms of commercial bookkeeping. The keynote of 
the volume is struck in the author's statement that ‘‘ bookkeeping is after all 
systematized common sense.” A very useful volume is this, that will find its 
place in the constantly increasing number of schools whose aim it is to fit for 
practical life. It belongs to the ‘‘Commercial Series.” Published by the 
Macmillan Company. Price, 90 cents. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. The first four books, with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary, by Charles Forster Smith, with the co-operation of Campbell Bonner 
and Frederick Stillman Morrison. This isa late number of Appleton’s Twen- 
tieth Century Text-Book Series. It is based on the Teubner text (1899), edited 
by Gemoll, but the editors have shown a moderate degree of independence, and 
have produced an edition of these books of the Anabasis which will be found 
interesting and useful in the secondary schools. There are several cuts which 
illust-ate tactical movements, and copious references are made to leading Amer- 
ican Greek grammars. , The mechanical work is fully up to the standard of this 
leading series of text-books. D. Appleton & Co. 
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A Little Garden Calendar, for boys and girls. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
This is a new idea in the line of children’s literature. In the author’s foreword 
to parents and teachers a remark of Dr. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institute, is quoted, who said in establishing a children’s room in that great 
museum that he should take for his motto ‘‘ Knowledge begins in wonder.” 
The author of this volume tries to tell in simple language a few of the wonders 
of plant life, arranging what he has to say in the form of a calendar, giving the 
children certain things to do in January in the way of window-gardening; cer- 
tain other things to do in February, March, April, May and so on,—leading 
them on the line of happy discovery according to the regular unfolding of 
nature. There are numerous illustrations presenting to the eye the thought of 
each chapter and showing the children exactly what is attempted and what will 
happen. It is a fascinating book, sure to exert a great influence on the mind of 


the youngexperimenter. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company, Publishers. 
Price, $1. 


The Student’s American History. By D. H. Montgomery. This work 
belongs to a series called ‘‘ The Leading Facts of History Series.” It is practi- 
cally an enlarged and enriched revision of the author’s former work called 
‘Leading Facts of American History.” It gives a fuller treatment of political 
and constitutional history, quoting statements of public men, original docu- 
ments and authorities, and bringing the subject fully up to date. It is a thor- 
oughly practical history, inclusive of all «».cerial necessary for a comprehensive 
and clear idea of the development of all national life and excluding unessential 
matters. The book is attractively arranged and printed, and is very fully illus- 
trated with maps, charts, documents and tables. A volumineus index makes 
the entire contents easily accessible for reference. Ginn & Co. List price, 
$1.40; mailing price, $1.60. 


The [Modern English. A practical English grammar with exercises in com- 
position, by Henry P. Emerson and Ida C. Bender. The two books of this 
series constitute a modern English course, presenting the subject of language 
in an up-to-date way, but making no attempt to teach historical grammar. The 
authors’ aim has been to interest the student and induce a correct use of Eng- 
lish as it is spoken. A clear insight is given into the structure of the English 
sentence and practice is encouraged in expressing original thoughts as well as 
in understanding the thoughts of others. The book is a most interesting un- 
folding of the subject and the students who use it in the class should not only 
learn hcw to speak correctly, avoiding the mistakes that are all too common 
even in polite society, but should also form a real taste for the best literature. 
The Macmillan Company. Price, 60 cents. 


lowa, the First Free State in the Louisiana Purchase. By William 
Salter. This is practically a history of the State of Iowa from 1673 to 1846; the 
earlier date being that of its discovery. It is quite the fashion of late to write 
up the history of the individual states. Dr. Salter has done his work well, and 
it isa timely work in view of the recent Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Of 
course it will be of special interest to residents of the State of Iowa; but the 
subject materially adds to the sources of historic knowledge, and the book 
should be placed in all public libraries, school libraries, etc., for ready reference. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.20. 
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The New Knowledge. By Robert Kennedy Duncan. This book gives ‘‘a 
popular account of the new physics and the new chemistry in their relation to 
the new theory of matter.” In his preface the author starts out with a rather 
striking statement that ‘‘the historical method of treatment is the death of 
clear exposition.” Therefore he takes little note of the evolution of the idea 
in time in comparison with its growth from simplicity to complexity. We must 
admit that recent results of physical research have greatly changed our ideas 
of the material universe. There has been as rapid a development in the phil- 
osophy of things as there has been in the outward application of scientific laws 
as shown in such discoveries as the telegraph, the telephone, and various other 
manifestations of electricity. These outward results are known to everyone. 
The volume in hand reveals to the student the philosophy back of them. All 
scientific students will be charmed with this book. It is fully illustrated, and 
gives many definite experiments demonstrating its propositions. A.S. Barnes 
& Co. Price, $2.00. 


Our First Century. By George Cary Eggleston. This is called ‘‘ A Little 
History of American Life.” It gives a picture of life in our country during the 
seventeenth century. It isa good idea to take up a single limited period and 
delve into it thoroughly instead of attempting to presenta large view of the 
whole history of the country in a single volume, as most of the school text- 
books do. Thoroughness rather than comprehensiveness is the aim of this 
book. It gives one the same sort of an impression as that afforded by a long 
residence ina given town in comparison with that obtained by a traveler who 
makes a hurried journey through a country in a very short time. The present 
volume is as interesting as a novel and far more real. It will make healthful 
supplementary reading matter for the history class. A.S.Barnes&Co. Price, 
$1.20 net. 


Graded Poetry Readers. Edited by Katherine D. Blake and Georgia Alex- 
ander. This series will be completed in seven volumes, carefully graded to the 
first eight years of school work, the first volume covering grades one and two. 
The selections have been carefully made and include the famous poems of Eng- 
lish literature adapted to young readers. The editors have wisely omitted from 
the earlier volumes all critical notes and comments, and depend upon the beauty 
of the language and the rhythm to engage the attention and interest of the child. 
The series will furnish a satisfactory basis for work in this branch of literature. 
Volumes are uniform in size, containing ninety-six pages each, bound in boards 
with cloth back and will be sold separately at 20 cents each. Maynard, Merrill 
& Co. 


In the Belles-Lettres Series, published by D. C. Heath & Co., late volumes 
are: Selected Poems of Swinburne. Edited with introduction, and notes by 
William Morton Payne, LL.D.; Bussy D’Ambois and the Revenge of 
Bussy D’Ambois. By George Chapman, edited by Frederick S. Boas, M.A.; 
Society and Caste. By T. W. Robertson, edited by T. Edgar Pemberton. 
These additional volumes of this extensive series will add to its already high 
reputation for literary value and careful editing. They will broaden the field 
of vision of the student, bringing as they do many real pieces of literature that 
are not very well known, within easy reach. In all there are 200 volumes pub- 
lished or in preparation. D.C. Heath & Co. 
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Aeschylus Prometheus. By Joseph Edward Harry. With introduction, 
notes and critical appendix. This is an attractive text of this well known 
classic accompanied by unusually full explanatory notes. More than 100 pages 
are occupied by the introduction. The student who takes up the study of the 
Greek text with these splendid aids will thoroughly understand the poem and 
appreciate its literary significance. It belongs to the Greek Series for Colleges 
and Schools; edited under the supervision of Herbert Weir Smyth, Ph.D. The 
American Book Company. Price, $1.50. 


Metal Work, Hammered and Enamelled. This is Catalogue No. 8, issued 
by the Messrs. Chandler & Barber, No. 122-126 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
It will be of interest to all teachers of Manual Training. The firm lays particu- 
lar stress upon the quality of its school equipments in this line. The catalogue 
is fully illustrated, and the price of each article is plainly marked upon the page. 


Black Beauty. The Autobiography of a Horse. By Anna Sewell; edited 
by Charles W. French, This is a new and convenient edition of this well- 
known story. It is fully illustrated; printed in excellent large, clear print on 
good paper, and substantially bound. It is included in the Canterbury Classics 
Series of Supplementary Readers; edited under the general supervision of Kath- 
erine Lee Bates. Rand, McNally & Co. 


The Bible, Its True Character and Spiritual Meaning. By Rev. L. P. 
Mercer. This is a little book intended to present the essence of the teaching of 
Swedenborg concerning the Sacred Scriptures. It isa third edition, rewritten 
and enlarged. Whatever the shade of one’s religious belief, the reader can 
hardly help obtaining inspiration from the perusal of the pages of this little 
book. It is published by the Nunc Licet Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selections from Ovid. Edited for the use of schools, with notes and vocab- 
ulary, by G. J. Laing. The editor has prepared this book for those students of 
Latin who have not read further than Cesar. The staries selected are the more 
interesting and simple of Ovid’s stories. As we have looked over the volume it 
seems to us that it will make a very pleasant variation to pass from Cesar to this 
book instead of directly to Cicero’s Orations as is so often done. The student 
who uses this as a text-book will have an excellent preparation for the study of 
Vergil. The Twentieth Century Text-Book Series. D. Appleton & Co. 


Periodical Notes 


Leslie’s Monthly, for thirty years so known, is now The American IJilustrated Magazine.— 
Back of the coming home of the body of John Paul Jones to rest in the crypt of our new Naval 
Academy lies the story of General Horace Porter’s six years’ quest, impeded by many obstacles, 
successful at last with overwhelming evidence in favor of the identification of the body, The full 
story of this research General Porter tells for the first time in the October Century.—Prominent 
among the pleasing features of The ore, for October is the opening chapter of “Jiu Jitsu 
Training for Women,”’ by Saki Sugaki, of Tokyo, Japan,—Dr, William H. Maxwell, Superintend- 
ent of New York Public Schools, contributes to the October De/ineator an article that is filled with 
interest for parents and teachers or anyone who bears any relation to educational affairs. The 
poner is the first of two, and is entitled “ Education for Life Through Living.”—Lippincot?’s is 

appy to be able to present in the October number a story by the Hon. John Hay. ‘The Blood 
Seedling ” is a good story, well written, and rests not only upon the late author's distinguished 
name, but upon the sympathetic treatment of a strong plot.—In his article in the October Every- 
body’s describing the successful Boys’ Industrial School of Lancaster, Ohio, a State institution 
Eugene Wood gives an entertaining letter written by an illiterate boy three months after he entered 
the school,—The Atlantic Monthly is one of the best of the literary monthlies giving large atten- 
tion to educational affairs. It and its monthly slips noting its table of contents always reach us 
too late in the month to be noticed here, 
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